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If you wish to spend Christmas or the New Year with your family in New York, Chiczgo 
or San Francisco, but feel that you can’t afford to be away more than a few days because 
of business responsibilities in Mexico, remember that you can leave about any time you 
care to and be where you want to be with time to spare, délaying your return 

until the last minute. 


If you want your children attending school in the United States to spend Christmas with 


you in Mexico, just bear in mind that it will be no problem at all if you arrange for them 
to travel via American Airlines DC-6 Flagships. 


Yes, every year American Airlines is making it easier for families to get together for the 
Holiday season. We hope that you too will avail yourself of our facilities. 


And as 1950 draws to a close, we extend to you and yours, in the name of all our personnel 
in Mexico and the rest of our vast system, the compliments of the season : 


SAmenas Leading Aidin AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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VISITORS IN MEXICO: 


Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican Visit 


Subscribe to. 


Mexican Life 


Mexico's Monthly Review 
Now in its 26th year of publication. 


| A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute a great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 
| 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexico 


| Rates: in U.S. A. or Canada - Two Dollars 50 cents for one year, In 
Mexico 12.00 Pesos. In England and on the Continent, Five Dollars. 








Mexican Life 


Uruguay 3 Mexico City Mexico 


please send me “MEXICAN LIFE” for cre year, starting with the 




















issue. | enclose $ ____ (check or money order). 
Name 

Street 
| City State 
Please send to the following names “MEXICAN LIFE” for one year, starting with 
| WE: 6064550 cctendtwessaneie issue. 
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THIS WINTER 


Your vacation Dollar stretches 
40% more than two years ago. 





Come to wonderful Mexico during the winter months 


—find escape from the icy blasts in a climate of everlast- 


-ing springtime. Enjoy the holiday season in Mexico—the 


Fiesta of Guadalupe on December 12th... the Christmas 
celebrations with their picturesque posadas, and the gay 
ushering in of the New Year... Come by land, by sea, by 


air —but_ come! 


You ‘ll have a delightfully different time in Mexico. 
You ‘Il relax and play in a climate that’s perfect, summer 
and winter, for health and comfort. And if you like sports, 
you ‘Il love them in Mexico...- you ‘ll feel like having 
fun out of doors in this beautiful sunny land of wonderful 


times. 














Fiestas... roaring bullfights... horse racing... 
Thrill to their color and tingling excitement. Bask on white 
shimmering beaches, dance to romantic tropical music... 


Every pleasure you can imagine is yours “south of the 
border.” 


Come to Mexico—come by train, plane or in your 
own car over gleaming, paved highways... And remembcr, 
your dollar in Mexico today is worth 8 pesos and 65 cen- 
tavos—40% more than two years ago. Now you can stay 
longer—do and see and enioy more for less. 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO. 


México, City, México Avenida Juarez 89 
Cable address: DI-GE-TUR 


9 ZACATECAS ZAC 
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NOW’S YOUR CHANCE, LADIES... “FREE HUSBANDS” 


Take your “hubby” on your next trip via LAMSA Air Lines for “free” 


Just buy two one way tickets and LAMSA Air Lines gives you two 
round trips! Wonderful, isn’t it? 


LAMSA services the following cities: Mexico, D. F., San Luis Potosi, 
Torreén, Chihuahua, Cd. Juarez, Nogales, Durango and Mazatlan. For 
additional information about “Free Husbands” call LAMSA or see your 
local travel agent. 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD FROM 
JANUARY 5th TO MARCH 15th, 1951. 
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Take your 


‘better half” 
at half 3) 


AFFILIATED WITH 
UNITED AIR LINES 
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Four Fruitful Years 


HEN four years ago this month Miguel Ale- 
man took the oath as President of Mexico 
he proposed to earry out during his six 
years in office a constructive program of 

such gigantic proportions that its materialization 
would actually tend to transform the basic social and 
economic structure of Mexico. 

Selecting a cabinet of foremost technicians in 
their respective fields, President Aleman initiated the 
task which at the end of four years has progressed 
considerably ahead of the time schedule he had set for 
himself. Confronted at the outset with such unfore- 
seen problems as the outbreak of the foot and mouth 
epizooty which threatened to destroy the country’s 
livestock, and the rapid depletion of the dollar reser- 
ve which seriously unbalanced economy, Miguel Ale- 
man surmounted these problems and with calm deter- 
mination and unflinching devotion continued his pro- 
digious task. 

The progress of Mexico during this period has 
been of an integral scope: President Aleman has not 
overlooked a single aspect of national existence, and 
under his guidance the country has advanced morally, 
materially, civically and politically, 

It would be impossible to compile in this space 
the complete record of the foregone four years, so 
replete have they been of signal realization. Every- 
where, throughout the entire Republic, there is hardly 
a state or a community that has not been directly 
benefited by some major work carried out by the fe: 
deral government. And what is fully as important 
as the work itself is the contagious example it has 
provided for local authorities, an example which has 
created a constructive momentum unparalleled in the 
nation’s history. 

More than four thousand new schools have been 
created in this period, with room for over a million 
pupils. Over three million illiterates have been taught 
to read and write in twenty thousand alphabetization 
centers. Technological institutes are being construc- 
ted in five states and an ultra-modern university city 
is going up in the outskirts of this city. 

The nation-wide struggle against controllable di- 
seases carried out by the Secretariat of Public Health 
has tended to reduce mortality rates from 19.6 to a 
thousand in 1947 to 16 to a thousand in 1949. With 
the number of births in 1949 reaching a figure of 
1.109,446, and those of mortality representing that of 
438,278, the increase in population—the largest of any 
previous year in Mexican history—was that of 671,168. 

The vast irrigation program formulated by Pre- 
sident Alemdn provides for the expenditure of one 
billion, five hundred million pesos during the six years 
of his administration for the irrigation of two mil- 
lion, four hundred thousand acres of reclaimed soil. 
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The extent of conerete results achieved by the Se- 
eretariat of Hydraulic Resources ean be estimated in 
the fact that while the total achievement in this field 
during the preceding twenty years—1926-1946—re- 
presented 2,145,000 acres of reclaimed land, the total 
for the last four years amounts to almost the same 
figure, 

The notable increase in tillable land has produ- 
ced a corresponding increase in the volume of agri- 
cultural production, freeing Mexico of the traditional 
heed to supplement its insufficient supply of corn with 
purchases abroad, doubling its wheat crop and eleva- 
ting its cotton crop from three hundred thousand ba- 
les to over a million a year. 

In the realm of communication the four years 
have seen the completion of two railway systems 
which connect with the main body of national territo- 
ry its two extreme ends—the peninsulas of Baja Cali- 
fornia and Yucatan—, the termination of the High- 
way Ciudad Juarez—Mexieco, D. F.—Ciudad Cuauh- 
temoc, which traverses the entire length of the Repub- 
lic from the border of the United States to that of 
Guatemala, and the construction of numerous other 
secondary highways which physically integrate many 
hitherto isolated regions of the country. 

The nationalized Mexican petroleum industry in- 
creased its daily production from a hundred and thir- 
ty thousand barrels in 1946 to a present average of 
two hundred and fifty thousand barrels. The recent 
discovery of new and potentially very rich fields au- 
gurs for this industry an era of unprecedented ex- 
pansion. 

Encouraged by ‘the government, a capital ap- 
proximating a billion pesos has been invested by pri- 
vate interests in new industrial enterprises since the 
end of 1946, lending a mighty impetus to Mexico’s 
march toward industrialization and its ultimate goal 
of economic self-sufficiency. 

As result of the great development program laun- 
ched by President Aleman Mexico’s credit rating 
abroad never before has been as high as it is at 
present. Recently the government was extended a 
hundred and fifty million dollar loan by the Export- 
Import Bank of the U.S. and a ten million dollar credit 
by the World Reconstruction Bank, both of which 
will greatly facilitate the materialization of Miguel 
Aleman program during the remaining two years of 
his regime. 

The President’s indefatigable capacity for work 
has inspired not only his able immediate collaborators, 
but has set an edifying example to the population at 
large by demonstrating that sustained hard effort is 
the sole means of achieving progress, that only through 
such effort can Mexico evolve into a better homeland 
for its people. 
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A Trek through the Hills 


Y one-time-hacendado-millionaire friend and 
I and *‘a lady geographer’’—who for no 
valid reason accompanied us—took the ear 
ly morning bus to a mountain pass at an ele- 
vation of some ten thousand feet. Next morning we 
were driven to ‘‘the last village.’’ Civilized commu- 
nications ended. Here mafiana began in earnest. We 
lounged about the spacious plaza with an Indian mar- 
ket in full swing. I was surprised to find that it 
had been a beautiful square in colonial days. Gene- 
ral Zapata and his horde had been under the necessi- 
ty of blasting out several battalions of federales and 
the dynamite damage had never been repaired. It was 
all rapidly slipping back into the Aztecan jungle. 

Our delay proved fortunate, because it gave us 
ample time to visit one of the most unusual Aztec tem- 
ple groups in the whole of Mexico. We were the first 
outsiders to go there, since it had only lately been 
discovered. The uniqueness of these temples lay in 
the fact they were carved out of the rocky sides of 
the cliffs a few miles beyond and above the village. 
The pathway led through a stony river bed. As we 
trudged upward we could see their contours hang- 
ing above us like a dazzling mirage; the traditional 
Aztee serpent carved across the main facade for more 
than a hundred feet to the thrones of the two huge 
eagle gods guarding the gates. 

When we returned, our three flea-bitten, saddle 
galled small horses were ready and wating, together 
with their owner and his mongrel dog, who was to 
accompany us on foot as guide and protector. The 
only living beings we met during the remainder of 
the afternoon were Indians plodding forty miles to 
market up the steep sides of the mountain, each with 
a stack of sixteen homemade rush-bottomed chairs 
on his back. The next ten hours will always L2 re- 


By Henty Albert Phillips 


membered as the most solitary in a lifetime. Desert, 
from horizon to horizon, is one thing; a vast forest 
fastness is another. But a wilderness of stones, boul- 
ders and rocks, was still another. It looked as though 
there had been a prehistoric and prolonged battle of 
Titans followed by a hail of petrified missiles. The 
hills and valleys were strewn with them. 

About an hour before dusk we sighted the fa- 
mous pilgrimage chapel of Chalma, testifying to the 
mad sublimity of medieval monks in often times seek- 
ing the world’s most inaccessible places in which to 
build their monasteries and shrines. Darkness had 
fallen before our tired horses climbed the tortuous 
Way of the Pilgrims. The aged padre was just clos- 
ing up the monastery gates for the night and refused 
admittance to our white squaw. My amigo chival- 
rously accompanied her back to the cluster of houses. 
I followed the holy father up a flight of stone steps 
and with the aid of a candle found my eell, the Pil- 
grim penitent’s bed of boards covered with two coarse 
blankets. I never slept better in my life, 

The long, long ride the next day was similar ex- 
cept that the stones ever so gradually turned to sand. 
We welcomed even the sight of cactus—it was green. 
Just before dark, however, we entered a narrow canyon 
that was up to the horses’ bellies in blue and yellow 
flowers. When a sudden turn disclosed a white village 
dominated by the usual red-domed church, it seemed 
like the Garden of Eden with only a slight increase 
in population. 

Our lodging for the night proved to be one of the 
high spots of the whole adventure. The owner seemed 
to be the high muck-a-muck of the village. We were 
housed in the family’s star chamber, ordinarily oc- 
cupied by the sefor and his wife, their parents and 

Continued on page 65 
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By Valetta Swann. 


Helpful Hints for Keeping Idols 


OW that the American forces are again spread- 
ing out all over the world, a lot of souvenirs 
will be coming home. Americans are the great- 
est souvenir hunters that there are, and this 

time they’ll be bringing back girls, spears, stamps, 
rocks, faney tattoo jobs, babies, Heidelberg beer 
mugs, posteards, hats, socks, ties, blowguns, bottles, 
butterflies, traffic signs from Berlin, dried cherries 
from the Emperor’s palace in Tokyo, whisky, whist- 
les, and idols. And these idols are what I’d like to 
give a few suggestions about. 

There’ll be plenty of them coming home, of all 
shapes and sizes, some of wood, some of mud, some of 
jade, some of iron, some of stone, or of clay. Some 
of them will be silly idols, with insipid laughs on 
their faces and hodies that are not even grotesque. 
only vulgar. Others will be big and ugly, with a 
sinister look about them, looking as if they had ideas 
of their own. Still others will look helpless and lost, 
like fish out of water. They will be different—big 
ones from the Kongo, little ones from Tibet, wax ones 
from Sicily, thin ones from the Aleutians, short, fat 
ones from Indo-China—but they should all be hand- 
led cautiously, like guns that may or may not be load- 
ed. Some of them can make a lot of trouble it they’re 
given a ehance: 


By Robert S. Engelking 


Now don’t get me wrong. I am not superstitious 
at-all. Even though’I was-born in:the South, I do not 
believe in superstition. ‘Of course -I wouldn’t walk 
under a ladder, and I throw a little salt over my left 
shoulder when I happen to spill some, and I will walk 
around a city block before I let a black cat cut across 
my path, but these are only childhood habits that were 
formed by association. I feel easier in my mind if 
I do them. Now that I am grown up and have a col 
lege degree, I can see how silly superstitions are; -I 
refuse to accept new ones unless they seem sensible. 

But an idol is a different thing from supersti 
tion. It is the graven image, the concrete embodi- 
ment of a belief. Whoever made it and worked over 
it, believed in it. And the people who then gathered 
around it and brought it meat and fruit and flowers 
and sometimes vile things, believed in it too. Those 
people weren’t just fooling around. They were in 
there believing, struggling with the image, to adore 
it or to appease it, depending on whether’ they belie- 
ved it to be a good god or a bad god. And the belief 
of many people is a great thing; it mounts up as time 
goes on and whatever is believed in is bound to take 
on a strength and potency of one kind or another. 
This may not sound logical; it may sound like foolish- 
ness and black magic, but it is not. I know that it 
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is so; | know that if there is any power in cumulative 
thought and in human belief, then I am right. I am 
not saying that the mud or stone out of which any 
idol is made has any supernatural qualities. I only 
say that certain powers can come to an idol during 
its creation and during its period of being worship- 
ped, if it is honestly believed in, 

Obviously a curio idol—one made en masse for 
tourist consumption—is harmless, It’s dead as a door- 
knob, without anything on the ball at all. It can be 
treated like a stick of wood and it is worth just that. 

Or, if you happen to get hold of a genuine ido! 
which has a good background that you know some- 
thing about, then everything is rosy. If, for instance, 
you are given a little rain god or a fertility god by 
responsible people who have known him for a long 
time and who are sure of what they are talking about 
and who ean convince you that he has never done a 
bad thing in his life, then you can relax and take 
him for granted as a pleasant and harmless asset 
around the house. Or even if you acquire an idol 
with a bad history, you are at least forewarned and 
you will be able to dispose of him or put him where 
he is harmless. But as long as a man doesn’t know 
the background and history of an idol, he will never 
be able to know what potency his objet-d’art has. [le 
won’t know whether it is mean and spiteful, sadistic, 
looking for trouble as it was made to do by genera- 
tions of people believing that it would, or whether it 
really has a kind heart, looking for unexpected ways 
to help its owner out. 

And it is not easy to find out the true character 
of an idol. Suppose a man goes through a bazaar in 
Port Said and happens to see some little black god 
with squint eyes cut into the obsidian. The man de- 
cides that it looks lucky, especially when he manages 
to pick it up for practically nothing. That night, 
when, with the little god in his pocket, he manages 
to win ten pounds in a poker game, he is absolutely 
convineed that the little god is lucky; from then on 
he carries it with him constantly. But how does he 
know that his winning the ten pounds wasn’t a trick 
of the little god? How does he know that the little 
goa wasn’t raised in a subtle environment, one where 
great evil does not--come directly but would rather 
wait to come mixed in with a show of the good? How 
does he know that the little idol won’t be saving him 
for-some extra special bad luck that would take ten 
pounds to get into? Bad luck is so much bigger and 
more permanent and more easy to get than good luck. 
that it should always be watched out for, even when 
a little good luck is at hand. 

Now in the majority of cases a man will pick up 
an idol and not know its past at all. All he will know 
is that it has an odd look to it and that it interests 
him. He is puzzled as to what to do—he wanis to 
keep the image and to enjoy looking at it now and 
then, but still he doesn’t want to be hoodooed by the 
damn thing through no particular fault of his own. 
The best thing for him to do is to use his own com- 
mon sense. 

If the idol gives him a creepy feeling for no good 
reason at all, he’d better watch out—it is nothing 
to fool around with. If it gives him a sensation of de- 
pression or of unearned elation, he’d still better 
watch out since this means that the idol has a direct 
effect on his emotions. If the idol seems solid and 
respectable and stupidly conceived, then it is prob- 
ably harmless. But if it seems to have a sly look, 
if its owner catches himself wondering what it’s up 
to. then again he’d better watch out, since his own 
mind is tripping itself up in front of the image. It 
would be a good thing for him to remember that in 
primitive religions malignant deities are even more 
frequent than benificent deities—that is to say that 
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his little idol stands a better chance to be bad than 
to be good. 

In case of any doubt as to the good intentions 
of an idol there are a few simple things that a man 
ean do. For one thing don’t put it in a dominating 
position—in any place where it can seem to influen- 
ce the persons about it. Don’t put the thing on the 
center of the mantelpiece—it will have everybody in 
the house just where it wants them in no time at all; 
they will be helieving in it themselves. I remember 
an incident that was very much on the same order. 

A few years ago, an American technician in the 
employ of an oil machinery company was transferred 
to Mexico. Up in the City he bought a car second- 
hand from a Mexican in the company. It was a good 
car, almost new and in perfect shape. Before deliver- 
ing the car, however, the Mexican removed the little 
silver placard of his ‘‘patron santo’’ that had been 
fastened onto the instrument panel. He suggested to 
the American that he put on one of his own in its 
place, 

Now there are thousands of little clay idols to 
be found in the dust near Mexico City. They are old 
idols—the people who had made them had built the 
pyramids and vanished before the Aztecs ever became 
a people. So it is that no-one knows why these little 
idols were made. 

Anyway, this American paid fifty centavos for 
a little one, and, as it turned out to be, a genuine 
one, and mounted it on the instrument panel of his 
new Packard, right in the middle, as if it were run- 
ning the ear. I saw it there after he’d fixed it up. It 
fitted in very nicely with the gauges; it looked very 
ornamental, with its slit eyes and thin nose and open 
mouth. The oil man liked it. He used to scratch 
matches across its face. 

Two weeks later, he was dead. The car had gone 
over a barranca a hundred miles north of Mexico City. 
Later on in the day, after I’d heard about it, I thought 
I’d drive up and see how the ear looked, 

It had gone over the cliff on an almost straight 
spot on the road, with the tire marks making sign as 
if they’d turned to go off. I climbed down the two 
hundred feet from the road to where the ear lay in 


the barraneca. The body had been taken out and a few 


Indians were sitting around watching thé wreckage, 
talking among themselves and smoking. 

I’d never seen a car so messed up before; it was 
twisted all to hell and everything breakable was bro- 
ken. I climbed up onto it and looked down through 
a hole onto the instrument panel. There was nothing 
left but a piece of tin and the idol. The clay wasn’t 
even cracked. There was blood caked on both sides 
of it and a piece of scalp was hanging to a jagyed 
edge of tin below it and that damned little head look- 
ed as clean and cool and satisfied as could be. 

Now, I’m not saying outright that the idol made 
the car go off the road and to hell down the cliff 
There is no way to prove that. I’m only saying that 
it looked that way. I could point out the force of 
suggestion that could have come to the driver as he 
glanced down at the face on the panel until he sub- 
consciously believed that it was the idol and not he 
that was steering the car, until by some double reflex 
he switched the car off the road and went down dead 
with his head under the panel. But this is a sensible 
article and I wouldn’t be able to back that idea up. 
I’m only saying that it made me sick to see the piece 
of sealp hanging right under the idol and that I stay- 
ed sick all the way back to Mexico City. 

So, if you don’t want your idols playing mental 
tricks on you, don’t put them in places where they 
will look important. For instance, an image will, in 
most cases, prove to be more harmless on the floor 

Continued on page 64 











Island of Janitzio. Photo. 


Island of Janitzio 


HE island of Janitzio basked like a contented cat 
in the June perfection of highland weather. 
Though the inhabitants existed by the grace of 
fish, the island was oddly named ‘‘Cornsilk,’’ 

which in Tarasean is janitzio or xanicho. In elose- 
packed moorings near the rocks the fishing boats id- 
led. But in their Sunday leisure they maintained their 
pungent aroma. The pendent seines, too, gave off the 
scent of their trade as the sun sucked out their mois- 
ture. But the smell was memory-stirring, not repulsi- 
ve. The harbor smelt faintly like a certain wind-swept 
fishing village in Brittany. 

As stone houses climbed the steep hillside, they 
made patches of henna and beige against the gray of 
rock and the vital green of fertile pockets. Cobble- 
stoned streets wound up to a village church. In a high 
cemetery surrounding the church lay the simple gra- 
ves of the island dead, with a view fit for entombed 
gods. Still higher, crowning the voleano-shaped is- 
land, stood the colossal statue of the Michoacan’s 
most famous son. Morelos’s mortal remains lay in Me- 
xico City, but to honor him in his native state, Presi- 
dent Cardenas had commissioned this statue to be 
constructed by a revolutionary sculptor. What the ar- 
tist had done was to put the ruthlessness of the Soviet 
into the gesture of the patriot-priest. There towered 
the thick Morelos, his head wrapped in a kerchief, his 
right fist raised—not in Christly benediction, but in 
Soviet defiance at opposition. This was a man of ven- 
geance, not Morelos the compassionate reformer. The 
presence of the great dough-colored monstrosity made 
a erashing discord in the ineffablé harmony of Patz- 
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cuaro. It was General Cardenas’s good intention gone 
wrong. 

Krom the water level of the harbor, Janitzio was 
like s me fantastic opera house viewed from the musi- 
cians’ pit. Picturesque tiers of boxes and balconies 
and galleries rose above one another in distorted, hap- 
hazard arrangement. And flung out over railings were 
trailing geraniums and fish nets like tarnished gilt. 

We desembarked, and paused in the vine-embower- 
ed loggia of a café-shop where souvenirs and hand- 
made garments were sold. Five of us had eold beer. 
Preciliano preferred his unchilled and took his bottle 
away to join some fellow boatmen near the landing 
stage. Manuel Solis took Coca-Cola. When Thérése 
selected some useful aprons embroidered in Tarasean 
designs, Manuel Solis settled on the price with the 
kindly shopwoman. It was like a limping angel pre- 
tending to haggle with a sweet-faced nun. 

To prevent Manuel Solis: from attempting the 
climb, we suggested that he and Preciliano order lunch 
here and eat while we make the ascent. 

As we began the climb through the twisting 
streets, it was a tour through a town of make-believe— 
an island enchanted like that one in The Tempest, 
though much more densely populated, Sefior Sénchez 
was our guiding Prospero. The main street was so 
narrow that two donkey carts could seareely have 
passed each other without locking wheels. Neighbors 
across the street from each other seemed hardly more 
than a serape’s length apart. All the house doors were 
open and the people were as little private as bees in 
glass hives. 
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Just within a doorway a demure girl, kneeling 
over a brazier as if at some devotional rite, was hand- 
clapping tortillas, the silver bangles on her slender 
wrists making a tinkling musical accompaniment. In 
another house a baby was being swung to sleep in a 
hammock, its mother singing a lullaby in Tarascan. In 
yet another, an entire family sat in the semigloom lis- 
tening to a youth plucking the heart out of a guitar. 

At a twist in the rvad, a small triangle of space 
had been turned into a leafy grape arbor. Under its 
dappled shade, before the door of their cottage, a bare- 
footed man lay relaxed on the stones, his dark head 
in his wife’s red-skirted lap. She was combing his 
coalblack hair. At another small open space where 
the street turned again, two boys were painting a 
small boat green. And where the street made a bend 
in a different direction, a group of young chaps, dress- 
ed for Sunday with wide straw hats, were standing 
about a great net hanging from a house on a higher 
level, and mending and reinforcing the edges. 

As we moved upward among kaleidoscopic visions 
of daily life, four tots scrambled down a precipitous 
side street and barred our way, offering to sing songs 
in Tarascan. The two little girls looked to be about 
six years old, the boys about four or five. They all 
had chubby cheeks and bright black eyes. We put 
them off gently, and they were not persistent, though 
they bided their time, and followed us discreetly at 
a distance. : 

The climb grew steeper, until at last we were en- 
tirely above the house roofs. Stone benches had been 
set at interval to rest leg muscles and to ease pumping 
hearts or merely to provide a belvedere for the pros- 
pect. When the children looked up and saw we had 
paused, they made a fresh assault, leaping up the 
steps like young goats and arriving so out of breath 
that they could hardly articulate their repeated off- 
ers of serenade. At last we consented to be sung to 
while we rested. The children grouped themselves 
for the choral with grave expression. Though the 
smaller boy was still so out of breath that he could 
make only a kind of windy wail through the first lines, 
the others attacked the song with vigor. But they too 
did a little gasping before they finished the first stanza. 

Over the hillside, between lake and sky, the Ta- 
rascan tongue rang out in shrill childish piping. The 
children’s expressions were so inflexible and unemo- 
tional that we could not tell what the song was about 
—whether it was a tale of high adventure or a nursery 
rhyme. Preciliano, who knew Tarascan, had remain- 
ed below, and Sefior Sanchez professed no knowledge 
whatever of Indian dialects. When the children were 
through, they broke off abruptly and their faces be- 
came more expressionless than ever. The song seemed 
to have no thought-out ending, no conclusion. The 
singers simply stopped dead short, as if someone had 
lifted the lever of a phonograph while a record was 
being played. We asked for another song. But their 
repertory of pure Tarascan seemed exhausted with 
the first one, for in the second, phrases in Spanish 
about a horse and a moon crept in. The two boys 
could not earry a tune or remember the words, and the 
girls had to sing loudly to drown out the male disson- 
ance. At the end of the second song they stood like 
images awaiting a mechanical signal. When we drop- 
ped ten centavo pieces into the little hands, they turned 
abruptly and seampered down the path in pairs. 

At the last resting-stage, perched like an eagle’s 
nest on a jutting rock, we paused for another look 
at the view. From this height the lake had become 
like a piece of lacquer-ware in mauve and grayish 
jade. 

‘‘Here where the people live daily life in such 
a refinement of beauty,’’ Thérése remarked, ‘‘it is no 
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wonder that primitive mysticism is ingrained in some 
of them.’’ 

As we made the last lap to the islands’ crown | 
thought of the first book printed in the Western He- 
misphere. It was called in Spanish ‘‘Escala spiritual 
para llegar al cielo,’’ and in the original Latin, ‘‘Sca- 
la paradisi.’”’ It was printed by Juan Pablos on the 
press Charles V had sent to Mexico in 1535. It seemed 
a strange choice for the first book to be printed in 
the New World. It was a treatise on ascetic mysticism 
written in the fifth century by a Greek monk named 
John Climaeus, who was abbot of the monasteries on 
Mount Sinai. Another John had translated it into 
Spanish, a Dominican monk named Juan de la Mag- 
dalena. but the narrow spiritual steps to Heaven had 
not been to the taste of the lusty breed of sixteenth 
century Spaniards. They had not crossed the ecean to 
learn to negotiate the way to Heaven by rules of self- 
abnegation. 

‘We had come to the top of Janitzio. Where one 
might have expected a miniature crater, there was a 
grassy flat on which rested the great granite base of 
Morelos’s monument. A door opened into the hem of 
his concrete robe. We entered the illuminated hollow 
body. Iron stairs wound like some weird anatomical 
ribbing from the floor to the dizzying top. The inner 
walls were splashed with colors as vivid as the insides 
of a slaughtered steer. Like the Stations of the Cross, 
the life of Morelos was depicted in spiraling murals, 
beginning at his impromptu birth behind a stranger’s 
door, and rising to his apotheosis somewhere in the 
vast dimness high above. 

Faintly we could see two figures moving about 
near the top like microbes, but making a reverberating 
clatter on the iron treads with their heavy shoes. 

‘*Here school children come for lessons in history,’’ 
Sefior Sanchez said, indicating the dramatic pictures 
on the walls. None of us had a desire for further clim- 
bing. We knew this period of Mexican history rather 
well. We were all admirers of Morelos, but we resent- 
ed the seulptor’s distortion of the man’s ideals, even 
though there was no offense in the painter’s murals. 

Outside I patted a stone of the great base. ‘‘No,’’ 
I said, ‘‘it’s too solid. I doubt if an earthquake could 
do it. But perhaps with all that ironwork inside, light- 
ning might do the blessed job some day.’’ 

At the edge of the café-shop Preciliano stood wait- 
ing, like a statue carved from cedarwood. He smiled 
a welcoming smile without showing his teeth or break- 
ing the sculptural outlines of his lips, but Manuel So- 
iis’s lips were wreathed in a smile as he rose from the 
luncheon table. 

Out on the sparkling lake again, I thought of a 
remark the young Darwin had made in Chile, with a 
strong exclamation point. ‘‘What a difference climate 
can make in the enjoyment of life!’’ And here in this 
high altitude, where the air was fresh and invigorating, 
the sun full of tender warmth, this sample of the thing 
called climate was as perfect as one could conceive. 
The only word for it all was ‘‘delightful.’’ But not 
in the sense of a ‘‘chaos of delight,’’ as Darwin had 
used it, but more like the distillation of delight. The 
islands, the silhouettes of mountains, the clear azure 
sky, the plane of green-blue water, were not islands, 
mountains, sky, water, but more the spiritual embo- 
diment of these things. It was easy to look in any 
direction and say that Deity is here, there, everywhere. 
‘*Days like this,’’ as Darwin said, ‘‘almost repaid one 
for the trouble of living.’’ 

And as we drew near to the shore of the main- 
land again, the good earth smell of a fresh-plowed 
field mingled with seent of lime and orange blossoms, 
and I knew that for me Lake Patzeuaro held an at- 
traction that was unsurpassed in Mexico. 
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PYRAMID OF THE SUN, San Juan Teotihuacdn. 


ndians of the Past 


T was, I must confess, largely out of a sense of duty 
that I first visited the remains of Mexico’s now 
vanished Indian civilizations. My father is an an- 
thropologist, and I knew that I would never be 
able to live it down if I returned home without some 
account of Mexican archaeological sites. So off | 
went, in a thoroughly dutiful spirit, to visit the Py- 
ramids of Teotihuacdin, the mighty shapes of which 
| had caught a glimpse on my first journey from the 
coast. I had expected, I think, something like the dol- 
mens of home, and was thus filled with wonder at 
the grandeur of this fine old city. Nothing now could 
hold me back from further archaeological explora- 
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By R. K Marett 


tion. I visited ruin after ruin and read innumerable 
books about them. It.was no easy task, | discovered, 
to obtain trustworthy information about the many 
sites that lay within reach of the capital. Finally 
I had collected so much usually unavailable material 
that, partly for my own amusement, and partly be- 
-ause it seemed to be needed, I wrote it all up as small 
book which was duly launched upon the market 
From being a rather dutiful tourist, | thus became by 
slow degrees a minor—a very minor—authority. 

My first task was to discover the origin of these 
Indians who, with their primitive ways, were such 
a picturesque feature of the contemporary Mexican 
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scene, and whose ancestors had built these noble ruins 
which had now cast their spell upon me. With their 
straight black hair, sparse beards, high cheek bones, 
slightly slanting eyes and yellowish-red skin, I noti- 
ced that the Mexican Indians had a distinctly Orient- 
al look about them. It was not therefore a surprise 
to learn that in fact they were classified as members 
of the great Mongoloid family, being descended, along 
with the Chinese and other Asiatic peoples, from some 
common undifferentiated ancestor whose type is 
now extinct. These primitive Asiatics, the forefathers 
of the American Indian were thought to have drift- 
ed over to the New World by way of the Behring 
Straits at some remote time, perhaps ten, perhaps 
twenty thousand years ago when the ice of the last 
great Glaciation had receded sufficiently to allow 
their passage. Pressure of population in Central Asia, 
that meltingpot of the human race, may have caused 
this original migration of a people, who brought with 
them only a primitive hunting culture, not unlike 
that of the Stone Age man of Europe. 

Ilaving by means of this hypothesis solved the 
problem of the origin of the American Indian, I was 
faced with the equally puzzling question of how his 
civilization developed. For it was at once clear that 
there was a wide gap to be bridged between the cul- 
ture of those primitive nomads who were presumed 
to have peopled America and that of the inhabitants 
of Teotihuacin, whose vast pyramids and other re- 
mains indicated an advanced type of society. Agri- 
culture, the archaeologists thought, supplied the ne- 
cessary bridge. When once the hunter’s question: 
‘‘Where is the next meal to come from?’’ had become 
a thing of the past, the Indians could settle down to 
more edifying activities than the satisfaction of hun- 
ger. Once agriculture had become a fait accompli, 
an organized religion, art, architecture and all the 
other manifestations of the higher culture would 
follow almost automatically. The problem thus re- 
solved itself into the question: ‘‘How, when, and 
where did American agriculture originate?’’ 

One school of science, comparing the pyramids 
and other cultural traits of Egypt with similar feat- 
ures apparently present in Mexican civilization, has 
jumped to the conclusion that the more advanced 
American culture was imported ready-made from the 
Old World, having ultimately an Egyptian origin. 
According to this ‘‘diffusionist’’ theory, the agricul- 
tural pyramid-bnilding eculture-complex of the an- 
cient Egyptians spread eastwards, being carried fin- 
ally in a somewhat degenerated form to the western 
shores of America by way of the Pacific islands. If, 
it was argued, those bold Pacifie navigators could 
reach and civilize the minute speck of Easter Island, 
was it not inevitable that sailing a little farther they 
would find barring their way the long coastline of the 
two Americas, where they would gratefully land af- 
ter so long a voyage, bringing the light of civiliza- 
tion to the savage natives? 

Unfortunately the diffusionist argument has a 
number of serious flaws. The pyramids of Egypt and 
Mexico bear only the most superficial resemblance to 
each other, and have quite different functions. The 
Mexican structure has a flat top and serves as the 
foundation for a temple built upon its summit; where- 
as the Egyptian pyramid is a complete building in 
itself, being a tomb for the burial of the dead. There 
is a further even more potent objection. If, as is elaim- 
ed, American agriculture was imported from the Old 
World, why is it that wheat. the staple crop of Egypt, 
was unknown to the American Indians, who eultiva- 
ted instead the indigenous maize, this in its turn re- 
maining unknown in Asia and Europe until the time 
of Columbus? In the face of such arguments—and 
there are many more that could be cited—the weight 
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of scientific opinion favours the theory that Ameri- 
can agriculture was invented locally, and that the 
higher civilization, as represented in Teotihuacan, 
evolved outside inspiration directly from that primi- 
tive culture of the first nomadic immigrants. 

The existence of such utterly opposed theories as 
to American origins—and one wonders how the ar- 
chaeologists would live if there were not such never- 
ending disputes—is, of course, the result of lack of 
positive evidence. The first nomadic hunters have 
left hardly any trace of their passing, so that their 
existence is inevitably somewhat hypothetical. It is 
only after agriculture has been invented that the de- 
velopment of the Mexican Indian can be traced with 
any certainty on the basis of sound archaeological evi 
dence. The earliest remains, discovered beneath a lava 
flow which descended upon the Valley of Mexico 
some two or three thousand years ago—accurate dat- 
ing is up to now impossible—are those of a rather pri 
mitive peasantry, already growing maize, beans, and 
chilli—foods that still form the staple diet of the In 
dians. In the graves of these earliest-known Mexi- 
cans are found massive stone mortars for grinding 
maize, which are exactly similar in every detail to 
those still sold in the Indian markets. 

Perhaps the best picture of the life of these Ar- 
chaic folk is to be found in the modern Indian vill- 
ages. There have been changes, of course. The In- 
dians of the pre-Conquest era had no iron tools, no 
draught animals, and had not even invented the 
wheel. But the rhythm of their life was probably very 
much as it is now, centred as it was upon a rudi- 
mentary agriculture, of which maize was the chief 
erop. 

These Archaic folk manufactured a crude potte- 
ry, and in their clay figurines can be seen the begin- 
nings of an art that remains unsophisticated, but is 
full of a primitive vigour untrammelled by religious 
conventionalism. Not that these early Mexicans were 
without religion. In another part of the same lava 
flow—and therefore contemporaneous with the gra- 
ves—there rose the ruined mass of a crude round py- 
ramid-—a proof that there was already an organized 
cult of some sort. This, we can guess, was concerned 
with a Pantheon of elemental Gods, in which the Rain 
Deity was perhaps the most important figure. In Me- 
xico, with its vast stretches of barren desert, rain and 
fertility were of prime importance to a-struggling pea- 
santry. Thus it is significant that in the Archaic 
strata are found erude effigies which bear a suspicious 
resemblance to the Rain God Tlaloe of the later civi- 
lizations; while of common occurrence are clay figu- 
rines representing a very over-sexed female, who can 
only have been a symbol of fertility. 

In Teotihuacdn—that great city which was the 
Mecea of my first archaeological pilgrimage—I saw 
the Indian culture at a very much more developed 
stage, though still bearing traces of its Archaic ori- 
gin. The crude mound of the lava flow had develo- 
ped into the magnificent pyramids of the Sun and 
Moon. These rise in a series of steps, with a great 
ceremonial stairway leading up one side to a small 
platform on the truneated summit, where doubtless 
stood a comparatively flimsy temple, no trace of 
which has survived. But even more than by the size 
of the individual buildings was I impressed by the 
grand way in which Teotihuacdén had been laid out, 
obviously in accordance with a carefully prepared 
plan. Only that part of the city which has been ex- 
plored—and there is a great deal in this way still 
to be done—covers an area approximately four miles 
long by two miles in width. The buildings are arran- 
ged symmetrically around great courtyards, and these 
quadrangular groups in their turn are orientated to 
a central axis, formed by a wide straight avenue whieh 
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runs the whole length of the city from the Pyramid 
of the Moon to the great courtyard surrounding the 
temple of Quetzalcoatl. 

This latter, | think, is the most impressive struct- 
ure in Teotihuacin. Raised platforms studded by 
small pyramids flank an immense courtyard, in the 
centre of which rises the great temple dedicated to 
the god, Quetzaleoatl. The original pyramid was en 
larged at a later date and its facade can now be seen 
only beeause the excavators have driven a passage 
through the central mound. The older pyramid was 
faced with cut stone, and decorated by tine conven- 
tional sculpture, depicting the feathered serpent Quet- 
zaleoatl, and the grotesque tace of the Rain God Tla- 
loe. ‘two types of building are to be found at 'Teo- 
tihuacin: the temples, which were small buildings 
probably eonstrueted of wood perched upon the sum- 
mit of lofty pyramids; and the palaces, of a more 
complex ground-plan and occupying a greater floor 
space, which in their turn were built upon a founda- 
tion mound, though usually one of a smaller size 
than that supporting the temples. Teotihuacan, the 
evidence suggests, was entirely a religious centre. 
The people who worshipped at its shrines probably 
lived in adobe huts, as their descendants do to this 
day. 

The religious system which gave rise to the build- 
ing of such a magnificent city was evidently very 
complex, involving a pantheon, in which the Rain 
God was still important, though the Supreme Deity 
was the more exotic Quetzaleoatl. This god is repre- 
sented in the sculptures as a feathered serpent, and 
had many and varied attributes; being possibly a his- 
torical personage who was later deified. The religious 
festivals in Teotihuacén were regulated by a calen- 
dar, which not only told the date, thereby indicating 
an ‘accurate knowledge of astronomy, but also—and 
this was equally important to a superstitious people— 
determined which days were of good or of bad omen. 

Seulpture, architecture and fine art in general 
—all the higher activities in fact—were subordinated 
to this religion which was the prime concern of a 
small aristocratic priesthood. The practical matters 
of every-day life seem to have been ignored by the 
priests, who were far too absorbed in abstruse astro- 
nomical calculations to worry about such mundane 
things. Thus, while there was great progress in all 
those things which touched religion, the peasants 
just tilled their fields as their Archaic ancestors had 
done before them without any appreciable advance in 
general culture. Maize continued to be the staple 
crop and the chief interest of their simple lives. 

Who built the great city of Teotihuaecin? Of 
Archaic man no mention is made in the legends of 
the Aztecs, the people who, under their emperor, Mon- 
tezuma, were established in the Valley of Mexico 
when the Spaniards reached the New World. Our 
knowledge of Archaic times is thus based entirely 
upon archaeological evidence. But there are legendary 
references to Teotihuacdn,whose huge and already 
deserted building fascinated the Aztees. ‘‘The abode 
of the Gods’’ was the name that they gave to this si- 
lent city. 

The Aztee were the most recent of a series of no- 
madie hunting tribes which, by way of eking out a 
precarious living on the barren steppes to the north, 
were tempted to raid the great rich valley of Mexi- 
co, with its lakes surrounded by prosperous towns 
and green fields. They found this valley to be full 
of the magnificent relics of a people called the Tol- 
tees, whose priests and rulers had fled eastwards, 
leaving a groaning peasantry to receive the invaders. 
The northern barbarians were amazed by the many 
wonders of this fallen Toltee civilization, which came 
to assume in their minds a quite legendary greatness 
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Tula, its capital—which ean perhaps be identified 
with Teotihuacian—became in their sagas a place of 
unbelievable splendour. It was inhabited by super- 
men and surrounded by great forests teeming with 
game and multicoloured birds; also by fields of maize 
and cotton, the former attaining such a size that a 
single ear was a load for one man, while the latter 
conveniently grew aiready coloured in the fields so 
that there was no need to dye it. The aspirations of 
a simple folk are reflected in this catalogue of won- 
ders, 

With the rude vigour of the Nomad the succes- 
sive invaders soon picked up the threads of the old 
civilization, acquiring its agriculture, religion, calen- 
dar, arts and crafts. The various tribes staked their 
claims in different parts of the Valley, their primiti- 
ve settlements growing into small states, not unlike 
those of ancient Greece. It was not long before these 
expanding cities were at each other’s throats in a 
wild scramble’ for land. The Aztees, being the last 
of the tribes to enter the Valley, and nowhere to set- 
tle and wandered about miserably hiring themselves 
out as mereenaries to the more prosperous. At this 
eariy stage in their history, they are depicted in the 
nutive manuscripts as wild skin-clad archers, wear- 
ing stout jackets of quilted cotton, and fighting with 
wvoden swords into which were set blades of obsi- 
dian, 

In 1325—-for we have now reached the time when 
dates can be stated accurately—they founded their 
capital, Tenochtitlan, at a place on the lake-side where 
one of their seers had beheld perched upon a prickly 
pear a royal eagle with a writhing serpent in its talons 
This was the sign from the gods that they had await- 
ed, and the eagle and the serpent—which is still the 
coat of arms of Mexico—became their emblem. At 
first the Aztee settlement was little more than a col- 
lection of mud huts on the lake side, but the city 
grew eventually and became by far the grandest in 
the whole valley. 

This remarkable expansion was brought about, 
by successful warfare aided by sundry diplomatic ar- 
rangements. Thus the mastery of the Valley was fin 
ally obtained by means of a triple alliance, in which 
Tenochtitlan, Texcoco and a small town called Tla- 
copan participated. The Aztees directed the military 
policy of the Confederation, and were the dominating 
power. Texcoco, under the rule of the wise old king, 
Nezahualeoyotl, became a sort of combined Oxford 
and Cambridge—if the two can be combined without 
an explosion—where art, philosophy, and what pass- 
ed for science flourished. With peace assured at home 
it was not long before the Aztees made their in- 
fluence felt beyond the confines of the Valley. In a 
number of campaigns, led by successive emperors, the 
power of Tenochtitlan was spread until it reached 
from coast to coast and even down into what is now 
Guatemala. It is at this point that the Spaniards en- 
ter the picture. 


Aztee civilization was probably very much a re- 
plica of the Toltee civilization that had preceded it, 
though in their case our knowledge is much more de 
tailed, as we have the first-hand accounts of the Span- 
ish conquerors. Archaeology thus takes a second pla- 
ce, merely confirming the accounts of the old chroni- 
clers. The Spaniards were amazed by the wealth and 
luxury of Montezuma’s Court, the magnificence of his 
capital, the evident skill of his engineers who control- 
led the waters of the lakes by a system of great dy- 
kes, the extent of Aztec commerce, and the enduran- 
ce and fighting powers of the army. The pages of 
that old campaigner, Bernal Diaz, are full of wonder 
and praise. But even this hardened soldier was horri- 
fied by the bloodthirsty nature of Aztee religion, in 
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which human sacrifice was practiced on an unbeli- 
evable scale. 

This mania for blood was apparently something 
new, and no inheritance from the days of the more 
peaceful Toltecas, The Azetecas had taken over from 
the Toltecs their calendar and their pantheon, but 
Quetzalcoatl was relegated to quite a secondary pla- 
ce and the Supreme Deity was now the War God 
Huitzilopochtli. This ferocious deity with the unpro- 
nounceable name was identified with the sun, which 
was pictured in the Aztec mind as having a perpe- 
tual thirst for the blood of sacrificial victims. Wars 
were waged with the sole object of supplying this 
life-giving blood without which the sun would wilt 
and die, and in order that there should always be an 
enemy with whom to fight, no real attempt was made 
to subdue hostile people, even though their cities 
might be situated close to the centre of Aztee power. 
Since the gods needed victims, it was better to have 
them handy—so ran their simple philosophy. 

The result of this strange state of affairs was 
that, while the influence of Tenochtitlén was felt over 
a very wide area, the empire was never more than a 
loose patchwork of city kingdoms, a few friendly, 
but most of them bitterly hostile on account of the 
frequent wars and the tribute of lives that they were 
foreed to pay. Such an empire, engaged as it was 
upon a policy of mass suicide, was not one that could 
endure. It is thus not surprising thay Cortés had 
no difficulty in finding Indian allies. Indeed the fal! 
of Tenochtitlan was brought about almost as much 
by the local forees at their disposal as by the Span- 
iards themselves. 

Archaic, Toltec, and Aztec—such then are the 
three main stages in the independent evolution of the 
Indians whose remains still lie scattered in great pro 
fusion about the great Valley of Mexico. My visit 
to the ancient city of Teotihuacin was followed by 
almost countless expeditions to ancient sites, some of 
them of considerable scientific interest, others mere- 
ly of aesthetic appeal; for not a few would make up 
for their lack of historical associations by the wild 
beauty of their surroundings. Any detailed account 
of all these fascinating adventures would, however, 
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be out of place here and a few scattered recollections 
must suffice. 

Near ‘l'excoco, onee the second city of the great 
Aztee Contederacy, | climbed a bare hill upon which 
had stood the summer palace of the old philosopher 
king, Nezahualcoyotl. It had been, to judge from the 
old chronicles, the Cuernavaca of its time—a charm- 
ing place of great shady trees, waterfalls and open- 
air baths, to which the king and his court came to 
rest from their labours in the capital. The hill, I 
found, was now barren, but I could make out the re- 
mains of the old aqueduct that had supplied the water 
to the foundations, and I could still see carved out of 
the natural rock the bath in which the old king had 
soothed his tired body. It was a fascinating task, 
standing here on this bare hill, to seek to reconstruct 
the past as described in the old chronicles. 

In the same region, on the summit of a lofty 
mountain that still bears the name of the Rain God 
Tlaloe, | came upon the ruined walls of an old tem 
ple. I have searched in vain for a written descrip- 
tion of this site, and do not know to this day if it 
has ever been properly surveyed. One of the old Span- 
ish writers relates how on this very mountain-top lit- 
tle children were sacrificed to Tlaloc, their copious 
tears, it was thought, attracting the long-awaited 
rain by a convincing process of sympathetic magic. 
Here some 15,000 feet above sea-level was obviously 
the site where these barbarous sacrifices were per- 
formed. As though in confirmation of this theory, in 
a lonely spot among the foothills of the mountains— 
many thousands of feet below the summit—I lighted 
upon a giant statute of the Rain God, carved out of 
a massive fragment of rock. It must have weighed 
several tons. Why it should be there, lone and aban- 
doned in this wild cafion, and whether it had any 
connection with the temple, were questions that [ 
was never able to solve. 

Mexican archaeology, I came in the long run to 
realize, consisted largely of question marks. This 
was brought home to me when I visited Xochicaleo. 
a site belonging to the Toltec period, amid the bare 
hills some miles to the south of Cuernavaca. The an 

Continued on page 52 
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Patterns of an Old City 


MRS. WILBURTON’S GIFT 


RS. WILBURTON descended from the crowd- 
M ed bus in Avenida Juarez, and vautiously 

winding her way through the heavy, slug- 

gish current of traffic crossed the street to- 
ward the Alameda. This was the route she methodic- 
ally followed each morning. It gave her a feeling of 
purpose, a sense of doing something, and thus lent tan- 
gibility to time. She strolled amid the half-bare trees, 
following the meandering lanes which presently 
brought her back to somewhere near her starting 
point, where she found a seat in a bench facing the 
Avenida. 

The sun cast a pale yellow brightness into the 
crisp December air, and its warmth was neither that 
of early autumn or spring but of a quality strange 
and agreeable, friendly and alien as everything around 
her. She was conscious of breathing this air, as of 
imbibing the vital rhythm of the mysterious life which 
throbbed in the wide and teeming street before her. 

An old man in a shabby overcoat sat at the op- 
posite end of the bench. His gaunt birdlike head was 
bent over a newspaper, his lips moving as his eyes 
followed the lines. Old men, she thought, are always 
reading newspapers. Their minds are absorbed on the 
day’s events, on the wars that are being fought now 
and on those that are pending. They are worrying 
over the perils and portents of a hate-ridden world, 
as if they actually had a share in its future. 

David, she thought, was never an avid newspaper 
reader. He seanned the headlines, took a glance at 
the sport columns, chuckled at some cartoon, then 
dropped the paper on the floor (During thirty-seven 
years of married life she could never break him of that 
habit, not any more than she could break him from the 
habit of knocking the ashes out of his pipe into the 
flower pots or of dropping bits of food to the dog at 
the dinner table). But David never grew sufficiently 
old to become an old man. At sixty-eight he seemed 
still in his prime. It was uncanny how a heart can 
suddenly stop beating in a perfectly sound and heal- 
thy body. 

It was four months since she buried him, but she 
had not yet fully outgrown the emotional shock of 
his death. It yet seemed to her as if it had been an 
incongruous mistake, an accident, an inexplicable dis- 
ruption, a monstreus fatality. She had never believed 
that he would be the first to go, for he was only 
three years older than she, though much younger in 
looks and vitality. She never believed that she would 
have to face the brunt of solitude at her age, that 
she would find herself totally uprooted and destitute 
and facing the need to entirely remake her existence. 
In her enduring grief there was also a sense of deep 
resentment against her fate, as if she had been sub- 
jected to betrayal: lovingly her aching heart reproach- 
ed David for having gone away and left her alone in 
the world. 

They had planned to make this trip to Mexico 
together. Almost every year they managed to take 
a few weeks off for a journey, but having never ven- 
tured to visit a foreign land, they had looked forward 
to this Mexican jaunt as to a major adventure. Per- 
haps it was because in her distress and anguish she 
felt the need to carry out by herself the project they 
had planned together, that in making this journey 
she would fulfill a pact, and that through it he would 
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be always along her side in thought; or perhaps it 
was because she was impelled by the need to entirely 
withdraw to herself for a spell, to leave the midst 
of her bereavement in order to clear her vision and 
mind and reach some decision about her future, that 
she resolved to come to Mexico alone. 

And all along this journey, amid ‘the endless 
strange sights that met her eyes, David’s image was 
always near her, and all her thoughts were a speech- 
less communion, a mental companionship with this 
ever-present image. Mexico was an interim of solitude 
between a vanished past and an unfathomable future. 
She still could not see clearly ahead; her mind was 
not made up. But she had at least achieved a surcease 
of the initial anguish and the needed tranquility—the 
resignation to let time and cireumstance find an ulti- 
mate solution. 

She was indeed fully aware that in her plight she 
could not find a satisfactory solution, for it was clear 
to her that her future was not dependent on her will, 
that it would have to be decided by the will of others. 
Paupers, she repeatedly said to herself, have no choice. 
They have to accept the largess that might be given 
to them. David, of course, had never thought that she 
would eventually find herself in this kind of plight, 
for if he had he would have certainly found a way 
to prevent it. And yet she had to admit to herself 
that he was hardly the cautious kind. He was always 
too much absorbed in today to have time for worries 
about tomorrow. To be sure, he had not been actually 
improvident. Tle had provided well for her and the 
children: had given them a decent and comfortable 
home, and perhaps, had it not been for the trying years 
of depression during which whatever they might have 
accumulated in the way of reserves had been wiped 
out, would have not left her in her present straits. 
Somehow, with his charming unconeern for tomorrow, 
with their children grown up and off their hands, he 
overlooked the necessity to put away something for a 
rainy day. Hearty and robust at sixty-eight, he still 
believed he had ample time ahead of him io worry 
about things like that. And thus there was no insuran- 
ce to collect and beyond their nominal household pos- 
sessions no property to dispose of. It was, in fact, 
through this disposal that she financed her Mexican 
trip. The money it brought hardly vouchsafed a brief 
period of security, but it was sufficient to provide 
this interlude of flight before she faced the inevitable, 


* * * 


Sitting in the iron bench of the Alameda, now 
that this interlude was reaching its end, her mind 
futilely sought to ascertain the course that lay ahead. 
She strove to envision the life she might lead in one 
of the three households grudgingly available to her, 
making an effort to decide which of them might prove 
to be the least onerous, and again, as during all such 
foreyone contemplation, failing to arrive at a decision. 
As a permanent satisfactory place of dwelling each 
seemed almost utterly impossible. All three of her 
children were too well embarked on lives of their own 
to take a sincere concern in hers. She knew that her 
presence would cast the burden of intrusion upon any 
one of the three she might choose. 


Continued on page 42 
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xploring Cocos Island 


HE wrecks of many ships were scattered off- 

shore along the coasts adjacent to the Cocos is- 

land, and the chart located several in Wafer 

Bay. Lying on deck over a spot where the chart 
showed a sunken ship, our heads hanging over the 
side, we looked through the crystal clear waters to 
the white sand and rocks below. We took bearings 
and found that there was no wreck at the place in- 
dicated on the chart. The canoe was allowed to drift 
towards the cliffs on the north side of the bay. Fifty 
yards further on we found the sunken hulk, partially 
covered by drifting sand. Rough, stormy seas had 
broken the wreck apart and seattered it over an area 
of many square yards. Another sunken vessel lay not 
far away. At extreme low tide, its bow, pointing 
shoreward, was visible. 

On our way out to Morgan’s Point, we passed by 
the great tunnel that extends all the way through 
the cliff to the cove on the other side. The seas were 
not rough and the water looked deep, so we cautious- 
ly paddled into the entrance, just to get a good look 
at the place. Then we kept right on going. The cave’s 
average width is about eight feet, and its height ap- 
proximately twenty. The water was smooth enough 
until we reached the centre of the channel, where the 
waves coming in from both directions met. They toss- 
ed the canoe high into the air, and it took all our 
skill with the paddles to keep from being dashed 
against the sheer rock sides of the tunnel. We were 
glad to emerge with whole skins into the quiet wa- 
ters of the bay on the other side. 

We paddled along the black, precipitous cliffs 
towards a small, white, cone-shaped island of sedi 
mentary formation. Here we paused to make a sketch 
of the bay, and to take compass bearings in order to 
chart the coast line. When we were leaving, Ginger 
said that we ought to name the island and the little 
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cove inshore. She suggested that since many of the 
land-marks of Cocos had been named for famous ex- 
plorers, and since Drake’s name appeared nowhere 
on the map, that we call them Drake’s Island and 
Drake’s Cove. 

When we reached the channel between Colnett 
Point and Nuez Island, the water became very choppy, 
with a strong current running. At ebb tide the current 
sets west at about three knots, and on the flood tide 
it sets east with a speed of one knot. The curreat 
would probably be much swifter during the spring or 
neap tides. We found the current offshore Nuez Is 
land travelled at a rate of two knots in a north-wes 
terly direction. 

Nuez Island is bold, high, and topped with bril. 
liant green vegetation. There is a fairly large cove 
on the inshore side. Some of the legends say that 
treasure is buried in this cave, 

When we got to Chatham Bay we found it to be 
even more beautiful in the daylight than it had seem- 
ed in the dawn, when we first saw it from the Santa 
Rosa’s decks. But it still did not have the gorgeous 
setting of Wafer Bay. Two canyons open on to the 
beach, forming two heavily-wooded flats. Tumbling 
down the cliffs on the west side of the bay are two 
beautiful waterfalls. The most westerly tumbles from 
a sheer ledge into deep water; it is reported that from 
this fall the pirates of old secured their fresh water. 
To the east of the larger canyon is a high hogback 
covered with razor grass, with what appears to be a 
zig-zag trail leading down over the top of the ridge. 
The water in Chatham Bay is clearer than it is at 
Wafer Pay, and full of fish. On the boulders that lined 
the beach we could see the names of many ships. Most 
of them bore the names of modern vachts and tuna 
boats, but some were marked with the names of fa- 
mous old ships, long lost in time. The earliest deci- 
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pherable date was 1710, but there were weather-worn, 
unreadable dates that might have been earlier than 
this. 

We landed the Vagabunda on the sand beach and 
started to explore. Back among the palms, we found 
a pathetic shelter probably made by the victim of a 
shipwreck. Walking up the stream, we entered a 
beautiful deep canyon shaded by huge trees. A mile 
further on was a second shelter—a log enclosure 
about four feet high. Scattered about was every con- 
ceivable thing that one might salvage from a ship- 
wreck. There were tin cans, pieces of life preservers, 
rusted lanterns, clothing, milk bottles, two water 
casks, rotted line, wire and gear, and cooking uten- 
sils. Filth and debris were piled two feet deep round 
the place. Ginger shuddered as I began looking round 
to see if I could find anything we could use. ‘‘Dan, 
1 don’t think we want anything from this mess, even 
though we could use it. I’d rather not have it round 
our camp.’’ 

‘‘All right,’? I agreed, and threw away a piece 
of iron I had picked up. 

‘‘T wonder why they ever came up here to build a 
hut in the first place,’’ Ginger speculated, ‘‘when 
they could have built it down on the beach where it 
is drier? There, they could at least have kept it clean- 
er by dumping their refuse into the bay for the tide 
to take.”’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’’ I answered. ‘‘Think 
of the things that people do that can’t be figured 
out on the basis of common sense; they do them with- 
out thinking, I suppose. Let’s get out of here, the 
place gives me the creeps.’’ 

We cut over to the east side of the stream on 
the return journey. Just before we arrived on the 
beach, we came across the trail we had seen from the 
bay, leading up to the hogback. It was completely 
overgrown with tough, sharp, razor grass, and in 
places had been washed away by the rain. We aban- 
doned the attempt to follow it, and zigzagged our 
own way to the crest. On its flat top was a great 
yawning hole, where some one had dug for treasure. 
There was a magnificent view of Chatham Bay from 
the point, and I took bearings for the chart. The ba- 
Jance of the day was spent in charting the bay bet- 
ween Colnett Point and Pitt Head. 

The next day we hiked along the beach of our 
own bay to Pirate Cove. The cove itself is merely 
an indentation in the coast line between two cliffs, 
but directly in back of the cove is an extensive flat 
which tallies with the description of the site of the 
mythical millions buried by Captain Thompson, after 
he decamped with the Peruvian treasure. The Cap- 
tain’s map, the reader may remember, fell into the 
hands of two Newfoundland sailors, Keating and Bo- 
gue. Bogue was murdered, or ‘‘fell into the surf and 
was drowned,’’ his pockets loaded with loot, while 
he was trying to get back to his ship to quell the mu- 
tineers. Keating always refused to tell any one where 
they had discovered this bonanza, but his second wife 
said that ‘‘it is in a bay with a little beach shaped 
like a crescent, with black rocks on either side and 
hidden from the open sea.”’ 

The flat was so thickly overgrown that progress 
was difficult. As I stepped forward to cut a path, 
the earth seemed to open up under my feet, and I 
just had time to toss mv machete to one side before 
T started falling through the vines to fetch up on 
the bottom of a pit ten feet below. ‘‘Damn those 
treasure hunters,’’ I yelled in response to Ginger’s 
laughter. 

Ginger hadn’t laughed at my tumble, she said, 
but at the speed and celerity with which I rid myself 
of the machete when I started to fall. I reminded her 
that practice makes perfect; and she reminded me 
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that long ago in Wilderness Camp | had said that 
if one became sufficiently expert in using a machete, 
his chance of falling on it was about one in a million. 
Then she said soberly, ‘‘If | were you I think I’d be 
mighty careful from now on; if the law of averages 
works out, the percentage is now against you.’’ I 
agreed that from now on I’d treat the machete as 
though it were a stick of dynamite. 

We gave Pirate Cove a thorough examination, 
finding about a dozen treasure pits. Over against the 
south wall of the cove, the large boulders had been 
blasted apart with dynamite. Judging from the 
amount of rock blown up, approximately a ton of pow- 
der had been used in this one location. 

Our next expedition was across the ridge that 
divides Wafer and Chatham bays. On the crest of 
the ridge we found an extensive flat covered with 
great trees. Deep pits here and there indicated that 
it had been the scene of treasure hunts. This ridge 
led back towards the interior of the island; we fol- 
lowed it two-thirds of the way across. 

On the peninsula between Wafer and Chatham 
bays, the treasure hunters’ trails led everywhere. 
There were large clearings in many places. Some of 
them had evidently been made by Gissler for his gar- 
den, for coffee and mango trees grew there. In other 
places the brush had been chopped off and piled to 
one side, with stumps left standing. 

We cut down the steep slope on the eastern side 
of the ridge and followed the course of a little stream 
back to our own flat. All along the stream’s banks 
were tunnels. Why treasure seekers ever picked out 
this particular spot to dig tunnels in will always re- 
main a mystery; it must have seemed a good idea at 
the time. 

Two weeks were spent in exploring the interior 
of the island. We climbed the two highest peaks, 
which we named for ourselves. Dana Peak is 2788 
feet high, and Virginia Peak 1574 feet. From these 
vantage points we made plane table maps of the is- 
land, charting the various watercourses and ridges. 

There is no lake or ‘‘Bason’’ in the centre of 
Cocos. Colnett got the idea from the many streams 
and waterfalls that run into the sea, assuming their 
source to be a lake. Nor were there any ducks. 

We had finished exploring the island on foot, 
and were preparing to circumnavigate it in order to 
map its coast line accurately, when I decided to climb 
the high ridge to the south of Wafer Bay. I wanted 
to make observations for the starting point of our 
chart. Climbing was difficult, because most of the 
way had to be negotiated on hands and knees. Reach- 
ing the top, some distance back from the bay, I walk- 
ed along the hogback to where I could look down upon 
the bay below. It was raining, and I fooled round 
awhile waiting for it to stop, so that I could work 
on the chart. It began to grow late, and I knew that 
if I waited much longer Ginger would worry. I start- 
ed back along the hogback, looking for a short eut 
to camp. It became increasingly difficult to walk at 
all, for the rain had turned the red adobe into slip- 
pery mud. Several times I slipped and fell, as I started 
the descent down the steep slopes. And each time J 
fell into the ferns I collected hordes of fire ants. My 
whole body tingled and burnt from their stings. Cut- 
ting a trail was almost impossible because of the 
many rocks, which would damage the machete’s blade 
beyond repair. 

I stood looking at the steep incline, wondering 
whether I could make it or not, when for no reason 
at all my feet slipped out from under me, and I era- 
shed te the ground. A sharp pain shot up the nerves 
of my arm. TI rolled over and looked at my right 
hand; the first and seeond fingers were almost cut 
off: bright arterial blood spurted from the long dia- 
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gonal slashes. At last the law of averages had caught 
up with me—I had fallen on the machete. 

I jerked loose the leather thongs with which | 
tied the gun holster round my leg in rough country, 
and tied them tightly round each finger to form a 
tourniquet. The now useless machete | hid at the base 
of a tree. Dizzy and nauseated, | faced the long des- 
cent to camp. Never before had | realized how dit- 
ticult it is to travel without cutting a trail; the lea- 
thery vines and clinging growths wrapped themsel- 
ves round my legs and arms. Most of the way all | 
could do was slide—and sliding through fern brakes 
lined with fire ants is no joke. I could see nothing 
ahead, and only hoped that I wouldn’t slide over the 
edge of the cliff on to the rocks below. 

After what seemed hours, ! reached the creek, 
covered with mud, blood, and ants. As I began wad- 
ing across the stream to camp, I saw Ginger hurry- 
ing up the trail which I had taken earlier in the day. 
‘*Hey,’’ 1 shouted, ‘‘where are you going?’’ 

**Oh,’’ said Ginger, running towards me, ‘‘I was 
just starting out to look for you. Are you hurt?”’ 

1 dissembled a little. ‘‘It’s nothing. I just fe'l 
on that damned machete.”’ 

But Ginger’s face went white when she saw the 
condition of my fingers; they were crooked and lop- 
ped over to one side, the wide, deep gashes filled 
with clotted blood. She helped me wash off the mud, 
ants, and blood in the stream, and then we went into 
the hut to dress the fingers. We straightened them 
out, bound splints round them, and, when they con- 
tinued to bleed after removing the tourniquets, wrap- 
ped them securely in bandages soaked in a mild so 
lution of permanganate. When the dressing was com- 
pleted, Ginger made a sling for my arm. After that 
I began pacing the floor and cussing. [t was not only 
the pain, which was bad enough, but the idea that 
I would be laid up and useless for weeks made me 
mad. My trigger finger would probably be numb and 
useless from now on, for the machete had eut through 
the nerves and almost through the bone. Of course 
I might learn to shoot with my left hand, and already 
I was fairly proficient with the machete in that hand. 

Ginger was patient, and let me pace and cuss 
to my heart’s content. She set the table for dinner, 
and when I showed no interest, sat down and _ nib- 
bled at her own. I was too provoked and nauseated to 
think of eating. 

We are both extremely susceptible to each other’s 
moods and misfortunes. Ginger told me afterwards 
that she had had a very queer feeling about me that 
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day. She knew that something was wrong, so that 
when I failed to show up she had started out to hunt 
for me. 

The experience taught us both a lesson. For the 
next week I was idle for the first time since we had 
landed on Cocos. I became cross, dissatisfied, care- 
less about my appearance, and generally miserable. 
Everything Ginger said or did irritated me. Finally 
one night at supper, she balked. ‘‘Dan, I think there’s 
something we ought to talk over.’’ 

‘*T know; I’m erabby, lazy, and selfish.’’ 

“You know why, too, don’t you?’’ she said. 
‘‘You’re feeling sorry for yourself. Tomorrow let’s 
begin the day with a game of golf, both of us using 
only our left hands. And how about a swimming 
race, holding our right hands out of the water?’’ 

From then on I went ahead with my regular 
duties, finding that I could manage almost as well, 
allowing for more time, with one hand as with two. 
I even managed to chop wood. 

Then one evening, while we were sitting at the 
supper table, we heard the sound of a ship’s bell. We 
jumped up from the table and ran out of the hut, 
but there was no ship in the bay. 

That night we were awakened by the sound of 
something crashing against the roof of the hut. We 
scouted round in the darkness but could discover no 
cause for the noise. The next day we found that a 
coco-nut had ‘allen from a near-by tree and landed 
on ti : roof. 

A few days later, while we were pulling weeds 
from tne garden, something thumped to the ground 
beside us. Ginger ran over. ‘‘Ye gods!’’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘it’s raining fish!’’ We stared at it in amazement, 
and then looked at the sky, but there was nothing to 
be seen except the clouds that sent down a light driz- 
zle of rain. We knew that man-of-war birds, fighting 
over the spoils, had probably dropped that fish. But 
for the moment, we didn’t want to accept any fac- 
tual explanation for it—we wanted it to be myste- 
rious. Everything else about the island had a haunted 
quality, Why not a rain of fishes? 

Then we heard the roar of a motor boat out in 
the bay—but there was no boat there. It was, ob- 
viously, the echo and re-echo of a squall on its way; 
the sounds of wind-lashed water out to sea carried 
in and deflected on the stone faces of the cliffs. But 
this, too, semed to warrant some mysterious expla- 
nation. 

We talked the matter over that night. Bit by 
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| LOOKED upon the stars, 


Lifting my face 
To the familiar light 
Like honey flowing by. 


I looked upon the stars, 


The faces loved and known 
Carved from a golden stone. 
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What Mexico Eats 


HEN we think of Mexican food, we are li- 
kely to think of hot dishes and of enchil- 
adas, tamales and chili con carne. Hot food 
or sharply seasoned dishes can be had in 

Mexico, but they are usually the exception. Tamales 
and enchiladas are eaten only on occasions and they 
are entirely different from what is served in the Unit- 
ed States under those names. Chile con carne, for 
example, is a Texan concoction, not Mexican. 

There are Mexicans who like their comida pican- 
te, hot food, in the same way some of us require plen- 
ty of salt and pepper and seasoning. For them, hot 
chili sauce and little green chiles bravos, angry chi- 
lies, are served on the table. They are used sparingly, 
to satisfy certain tastes, but not to burn all mouths 
There are at least a hundred varieties of chilies and 
every market has its stacks of a dozen or more kinds. 


We have always felt that to know a country and 
its people, we must know what it puts into its sto- 
mach. Since the basic food of Mexico is corn, with 
beans a secondary part of the diet, as Jong as there 
are corn and beans there is no hunger. There have 
been periods in Mexico’s history when there were scar. 
cities of these basic foods but such searcities have not 
been of long duration and have not been the cause 
of great strife or-revolutions. The people may in some 
eases be undernourished, but they have never gone 
hungry. No one needs to starve in Mexico or struggle 
very hard to eat in this land of plenty. 


The history of the early stages of some of our 
American colonies speaks constantly of facing pos- 
sible starvation because of crop failures and of those 
terrible New England winters. The Spaniards, however, 
had it comparatively easy in Mexico and while in the 
beginning they did suffer from occasional dearth of 
food, they generally were well off and had no severe 
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winters to undergo. In fact Mexico’s climate was si- 
milar to, if not more temperate than that of Spain 
and the land provided ample food. At the time of the 
Conquest, there was already a civilization that knew 
as much about agriculture and about food as the 
Spaniards. The Aztee Emperor Montezuma was ser- 
ved fresh fish caught that very same day in Vera 
Cruz and brought to his kitchen by Indian relay run- 
ners. At his table there were always huge baskets 
of tropical fruits. Reported Bernal Diaz: 

‘**...Ilis cooks had upward of thirty different 
ways of dressing meats, and they had earthen vessels 
so contrived as to keep them always hot. For the ta- 
ble of Montezuma himself, above three hundred dishes 
were dressed... Before dinner Montezuma would 
sometimes go out and inspect the preparations, and his 
officers would. point out to him which were the best 
and explain of what birds and flesh they were com- 
posed... It is said that at times the flesh of young 
children was dressed for him; but the ordinary meats 
were domestic fowls, pheasants, geese, partridges, 
quails, venison, Indian hogs, pigeons, hares and rab- 
bits, with many other animals and birds peculiar to 
the country...’’ 

There were in Mexico coconuts, edible prickly 
pears from the cactus, jocotes, pineapples and a do- 
zen other native fruits which grew wild and required 
practically no care or cultivation. There were also 
beans, squashes, chilies, sweet potatoes, corn, toma- 
toes, and even pulque to drink. The Mexican earth 
was so fertile the Spaniards prohibited the import of 
olive trees and grapevines because they feared they 
would grow so luxuriantly they would compete against 
their own. The soil was rich enough that to this day 
Indians do not practice crop rotation or use fertili- 
zer. In tropical sections, fence posts driven into the 
ground begin to sprout in a short time. 
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T? c Mexicans have had to fight and die to keep 
their land but they have never had difficulty in find- 
ing food. They also have become accustomed to exist- 
ing on very little. Even in modern Mexico City, no 
Mexican fired from his job worries about where and 
what he is going to eat; there is always room at the 
table of a relative, not only for himself but for his 
family. Mexicans have had to struggle jfor many 
things, but food is not one of them. 

As a result, they have taken life a great deal 
easier than other people, and among the Indians there 
has been little desire for material possessions. Prob- 
ably because of their communal background the ha- 
bit of sharing, lending and borrowing has become 
of second nature to them. On the surface these things 
may not appear to have anything to do with food, but 
they are definitely related, as food and trade are the 
basis of a country’s economy. If Mexico had had in 
the past less to eat, if its people had had to struggle 
and work harder for their food, it might be different 
today. Instead Mexico is more or less the same as it 
was a century ago; a land of great wealth with its 
people poverty-stricken; a land of plenty with many 
of its people badly nourished. 

For while perhaps no one has actually starved 
in Mexico, deaths from tuberculosis, anemia, and 
other ‘ailments traceable to undernourishment, run 
into thousands yearly. Mexico’s high infant morta- 
lity is due principally to lack of adequate food and 
to dysentery. Because of the scarcity of dairy pro- 
ducts women are forced to breast feed their children 
to an advanced age and it is not unusual for mothers 
to be nursing two children at the same time. 

The problem finally resolves itself into the fact 
that all the people have some food, though not enough 
of the right type. Their daily bread is the tortilla 
and corn their principal source of nourishment. Yet 
corn becomes important only because of the large 
quantities consumed. In addition the people have had 
to supplement their diet by eating chili and black 
beans and in some sections, by drinking pulque. Cer- 
tain native fruits, vegetables and greens rich in vita- 
mins and minerals are also eaten and in amounts lar- 
ger than previously believed. All these things added 
together supply Mexicans with probably all the es- 
sential food values they neeed to exist, but they do 
not tend to make life more bearable or enjoyable. 

It even may be argued that such a rigid diet is 
healthy. But this is not the case. Chili eaten in quan- 
tity is known to be the source of stomach and diges- 
tive ailments; pulque, though low in alcoholic content, 
has sufficient alcohol to intoxicate and to act as de- 
pressant. Beans, particularly when prepared with 
heavy grease, are not easy to digest, and though corn 
is high in caleium when treated with lime, it is prin- 
eipally a bulk food. 

It cannot be assumed either that all Mexicans 
have beans and pulque to supplement a corn diet. 
Pulque is available only in some regions and beans 
are often scarce as the seed for planting is expensi- 
ve. There are thousands of. Indians in Mexico whose 
bare diet is corn in the morning, corn at noon, corn 
in the evening. But I have also seen them munching 
a jocote, which is rich in vitamins, and sometimes 
eating a black zapote fruit, which has more nutritive 
value than an orange. So through adaptation and 
by instinct, “heir bodies may be getting more food 
value than we realize. 

There is not, of course, such a thing as a typical 
Mexican cuisine. Food and eating habits of the peo- 
ple vary with different regions. Practically every 
section of Mexico has its typical dish. The seaport 
cities have fish delicacies; the most famous is the 
small octopus cooked in its own ink, the recipé of 
which originated in Vera Cruz. In Mazatlan the spe- 
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cialty is lobster, and on the Yucatan peninsula they 
have an excellent small oyster, as well as huevas de 
Lisa, a type of fish roe. In Acapuleo they feature a 
fish pickled in vinegar and served cold. Irom the la- 
kes at Patzeuaro and Chapala comes a white, deli- 
eate and delicious fish. In Chapala they also have 
charales, a tiny, transparent, glistening fish, dried in 
the sun, which is eaten with the head and tail. There 
are many varieties of fish in Mexico and most of 
them are good, particularly robalo. 

The finest tamales in Mexico come from the states 
of Oaxaca and Chiapas; they are always wrapped 
and cooked in banana leaves which give them an added 
flavor. Enchiladas are made in all parts of Mexico 
and there are about twenty-five varieties; they are 
usually prepared for festive occasions and are best 
when eaten at someone’s home. But there are several 
restaurants in Mexico City, specializing in native di- 
shes, where they are almost as good.’ 

In Guadalajara and the whole state of Jalisco, 
the most typical native dishes are pollo tapatio, made 
vf chicken, caldo michi, a fish soup, ‘and chilaquiles, 
still another type of enchilada. Unfortunately there 
is not a restaurant in Guadalajara which makes a 
specialty of these dishes and hotels never have them 
on their menus. : 

In the north, in the states of Nuevo Leén and 
Tamaulipas, they go in for cabrito azado, broiled goat 
meat. They also have ajues de res, similar to the 
baked beef bones served at the men’s bar at the Wal- 
dort-Astoria. Another of their dishes is puchero, a 
soup made of cooked fruits instead of vegetables, 

In Merida, Yucatan they kave a puchero too, but 
it is entirely different, made of beef, pork and veget- 
ables. Yucatan is famous for panuchos, which are rais- 
ed tortillas stuffed with refried beans and meat, and 
pibilpollo, Mayan for a specia] kind of baked chic- 
ken pie. They serve refried black~beans in practically 
all of Mexico, though they are really better in Meri- 
da, Oaxaca, Vera Cruz and Chiapas. Sometimes they 
are served with fried bananas as a dessert. 

Among the Indians in Oaxaca grasshoppers and 
crickets are considered a delicacy, as are gusanos de 
maguey, worms of the maguey plant, in the central 
plateau. The gusanos are fried and usually served 
inside a rolled tortilla. Several of the better restau- 
rants in Mexico, specifically Prendes, have them. For 
those who are interested, their nutritive value is nil; 
the grasshoppers have greater food value. 

There are practically no national dishes in Me- 
xico. If one could be called a national dish, it is mole 
poblano, which originated in the city of Puebla and 
is usually made of turkey served in a rich, dark, cho- 
colate sauce. It is reported that there are three hund- 
red and fifty ways to prepare mole and I believe it, 
for .every Mexican restaurant has its own version. 
There is a legend of how it was invented more than 
three e-nturies ago in the convent of Santa Rosa, by 
a nun, in honor of a visit by the Archbishop of Pue- 
bla. 

This nun, Sister Sor Andrea, who was in charge 
of the convent kitchen, was given the task of prepar- 
ing the dinner. Nothing but turkey would do, accor- 
ding to the story, so she sent out for one and had 
it killed. Then she cut it in pieces and put them aside. 
Next she took five different kinds of chili and fried 
them. After that she took cloves, peppers, peanuts, 
almonds, cinnamon sticks, anis, and combined them. 
It was at this moment, the legend has it, she had her 
great inspirztion. Her eyes fell on a vase where the 
chocolate was kept. She removed two bars, added 
them to all these things she had gathered and began 
to grind the mixture on a stone metate. Finally she 


Continued on page 44 
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Four Years of Municipal Progress 


ORE than three million people live within the 
radius of 1,483 square kilometers which com- 
prises the territory of the Federal District, 
consisting of Mexico City and the suburban 

municipalities of Atzeapotzaleo, Coyoacdin, Cuajimal- 
pa, Gustavo A. Madero, Ixtacaleo, Ixtapalapa, La Mag- 
dalena Contreras, Milpa Alta, Obregén, Tlahuac, Tlat- 
nepantla and Xochimilco. 

The population of Mexico City, when it was found- 
ed by Cortés in 1524 over the ruins of conquered Te- 
noehtitlan, was estimated at 30,000. The census 01 
1910 placed it at 471,066; of 1930 at 1,448,422, while 
the estimated figure of 1950 is that of 2,780,000. Hav- 
ing almost doubled in population during the past twen- 
ty years, Mexico, D. F., is one of the fastest growing 
cities in the world today. 

To administrate the public services within the ter- 
ritory of the Federal District, which is the most den- 
sely populated region in the Republic, is a highly ecom- 
plicated process requiring great skill and efficiency 
the kind of skill and efficiency the government head- 
ed by Lie. Fernando Casas Aleman has revealed dur- 
ing the past four years. The brilliant record of con- 
structive work achieved during this period by the 
Department of the Federal District reflects the vast 
progress made in the corresponding time by the 
government of President Aleman throughout the coun- 
try at large. 

A sum of four hundred and two million pesos has 
been invested by the administration during the four 
years in projects of municipal improvement, such as 
the construetion of thoroughfares, parks, lighting sys- 
tems, water works, schools, markets, and so on. In 
1947 the investment represented sixty-eight million pe- 
sos; in 1948 it rose to ninety-four million; in 1949 to a 
hundred and ten million, and in 1950 to a hundred and 
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twenty, or to almost double the amount spent during 
the initial year of the present administration. 

l‘ollowing a systematic plan, the municipal govern- 
ment has earried out under the dynamic guidance of 
Lie. Casas Aleman a program of improvements which 
has radically altered and greatly beautified the aspects 
throughout large sections of the city and suburbs. Vir- 
tually all the principal thoroughfares—such as the Pa- 
seo de la Reforma, the avenidas Chapultepec, Insurgen- 
tes, Coyoacin, Melchor Ocampo, Taxquefia, Mexico- 
Tacuba, Potrero, Acueducto; the calzadas of Guada- 
lupe, Piedad and Madereros; the streets of Ramon 
Guzman, Articulo 123, Pino and Diaz Mirén, and many 
other important arteries—have been modernized and 
extended in length and width, thus facilitating com- 
munication and helping to relieve the traffie conges- 
tion in a city that boasts over a hundred thousand 
motor vehicles, 





During the course of these four years, the city’s 
supply of potable water has been greatly increased 
through the construction of the Xotepingo plant, while 
its drainage system has been amplified and modernized 
throughout extensive regions, reducing the danger of 
floods. 

A sum of forty-one million pesos has been inves- 
ted in the work on the gigantic Lerma River project 
during the past twelve months. Representing a total 
government expenditure of two hundred million pesos, 
this project, when completed carly next year, will add 
six thousand liters of water per second to the city’s 
supply. ; 

Seventeen million pesos have heen spent on the 
improvement of parks, gardens and playgrounds and 
the creation of new ones, while extensive work has 
heen carried out in the construction of public build- 


The magnificent new Palace of the Department of the Federal District. 





































The new Avenida 
Cuauhtémoc. 


ings. This includes the building of the new Palace of 
the Department of the Federal District—a splendid 
structure of massive Colonial architecture which fronis 
an entire block on the south side of the Plaza de la 
Constitucién, matching the old palace in the adjacent 
bloek. 

Fifty-four schools, valued at more than eighteen 
million pesos have been built by the municipal govern- 
ment since 1947 and delivered to the Secretariat of 
Public Education. Ten additional school buildings are 
being, moreover, completed this month and will be de- 
livered to the above Secretariat during the month of 
January. 

Many of the outlying villages have been provided 
with light service, public laundries and bathhouses. 

These are the salient achievements of the muni- 
cipal administration during the brief period of four 
years, which demonstrate with eloquence that the ba- 
sic purpose of this administration is not only to beau- 
tify the city in its superficial aspects but to earry out 
a task of vast construction which may bring effective 
social improvement for the benefit of all the inhabi- 
tants—a task guided by the resolve that to govern a 
city is to serve it. 








Model for the project of the 
new Plaza at the Villa de 
Guadalupe. 


transformed Calzada 
Mexico-Tacuba. 


The spacious new Calzada de 
Guadalupe. 
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By Mariano Paredes. 


From Recent Exhibits 


>. ie 


URING the past two years we have devoted a 
éonsiderable portion of this space to painters 
whose work has been exhibited at the Galeria 
Arte Moderno. The preference we have given 

this gallery is due to the fact that the work it regu- 
larly exhibits has a broadly homogeneous character 
which comes near to defining the prevalent trend 
among the younger generation of Mexican painters. 
Condueted by the painter Francisco Rodriguez Ca- 
racalla, this gallery pursues the aim to introduce and 
popularize painters whose work follows the norms 
evolved by the masters of the mural era, that is to say, 
those who seek their afflatus and personal expression 
upon national rather than international premises, 

In the present instance we reproduce examples 
of paintings by six of our younger contemporary ar- 
tists, four of whom are women. These six define the 
current native trend to the extend that while we find 
in each a clearly asserted personality, in aggregate 
they are faithful to the aesthetic tradition which ori- 
ginated here twenty-five years ago and which preser- 
ves an unabbing vitality. 

A plastic opulence and structural power imbue 
the tempera compositions of still life by Juana Olivos. 
Iier Brush work is essentially an exquisite draftsman- 
ship in pigments. 

ae 
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By Guillermo Rivas 


Though we might trace an echo of Renoir and Cas- 
tellanos in the canvases of Celia Calderén, her work, 
bold in coneept and compact in design, denotes a dis- 
cerning eclecticism—that is, a capacity for intelligent 
creative assimilation, ; 

Fanny Rabinovich, a Mexican by adaption, is the 
most socially conscious of her contemporaries. Her 
themes, springing from the seamier margins of city 
life, are developed realistically, without overdramati- 
zation or accented pathos. She composes painstaking- 
ly, achieving significance even in such minutiae as 
the timeworn cobble stones of a pavement. 

The human substance of indigenous Mexico is 
implicit in the massive nude figures of women by Pau- 
lina Trejo. 

Modesty and an honest endeavor characterize the 
work of Mariano Paredes. Although he probably 
achieves his most convincing expression in landscapes, 
everything he paints reveals a sincere striving for a 
personal utterance, 

Antonio Magdaleno, whose initial exhibit was of- 
fered two months ago, is the season’s most significant 
‘*find.’’ His paintings define a youthful rejoicing ar- 
ticulated in color and form, at the exciting discovery 
of the many wonders hidden in most commonplace ob- 
jects. 





THE LITTLE WHITE HORSE. Tempera. 
By Juana Olivos. 


LANDSCAPE. Ducco. 
By Mariano Paredesj 





THE ALLEY OF AMARGURA, Oil. 
By Fanny Rabinovicu. 
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“FIGURES. Mixed technique. By Paulina Trejo. 


By Antonio Magdaleno, 


BATHERS, Oil. 
By Celia Calderon. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


RADIOACTIVITY AND PREHISTORY 


N 1947 Dr. Willard F. Libby, University of Chicago 
nuclear physicist, startied the International Con- 
gress of Americanists by stating that with the aid 
of radioactive isotopes, especially the one known 

as carbon 14, it was possible to fix dates of the utmost 
importance to archaeologists. This carbon 14 (the num- 
ber indicates the atomic weight) is produced conti- 
nuously as neutrons formed by the cosmic rays strike 
the nitrogen of the earth’s atmospher. Plants absorb 
carbon dioxide while they are alive but cease to do 
so when they die. The carbon 14 absorbed from this 
earbon dioxide during life slowly decays, so that at 
the end of 5,000 years half of it is reduced to ordi- 
nary dead carbon. This means that the radioactivity 
of carbon in fossilized wood 5,000 years old is half 
that derived of wood still alive. What is needed is a 
sensitive Geiger counter to measure radiactivity to 
determine archaeological ages. This Dr. Libby’s col- 
league, Dr. James Arnold, invented. 

After having examined some 300 ancient arti- 
faets for radioactivity, Drs. Libby and Arnold have 
decided that Indians populated the State of New York 
at least 5,000 years ago, which is 3,000 years earlier 
than archaeologists supposed. Specimens taken from 
the core of the Pyramid of the Sun at Teotihuacan, 
Mexico, turned out to be only 2,951 years old instead 
of the estimated 15,000. Radiaetive wood fashioned 
into coffins for ancient Egyptian dignitaries proved 
to be 4,600 years old. 

To fix the age of an artifact, assuming it was 
made of wood, by estimating the age of the geological 
stratum in which it was found has always been little 
better than guesswork. An error of two to ten thous- 
and years and more can easily be made. It may he 
that America was settled far earlier than the archaeo- 
logists have supposed. But how far back ean Dr. Lib- 
by go? There is every reason to suppose that the age 
of radioactive deposits or of archaeological relics can 
be determined up to 25,000 years at least. Guided by 
the tale that carbon 14 can tell, it looks as if archaeo- 
logy will have to revise of Cro-Magnon man down. 
Much of prehistory is destined to become historic. 


MARS ALMOST BONE-DRY 


‘‘The Sahara Desert is a wet and humid place com- 
pared with the planet Mars,’’ declared Prof. Donald 
H. Menzel of Harvard University, before the Royal 
Astronomical Society in a special meeting recently held 
at Dublin, Ireland. Dr, Menzel has been studying 
planetary atmosphere of late. 

It has been known for decades that water is scarce 
on Mars. On earth very little moisture is found in 
the air as vapor. On Mars it is otherwise. Nevertheless 
the humidity is low—--less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
on the average. 

The polar caps of Mars are not great-blocks of ice 
but fields of hoarfrost or ice erystal like those on a 
windowpane or in the freezing compartment of an 
electric refrigerator, in Dr. Menzel’s opinion. Their 
thickness is probably only a fraction of an inch. 

During the long Martian summer the frost caps 
do not melt; they just evaporate. When there are 
ice caps, polar temperatures range from 40 to 130 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. But once the cap has 
disappeared, within the season of the Martian ‘‘mid- 
night sun,’’the polar caps may be the warmest spots 
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on the surface of the planet, with temperatures rang- 
ing from 65 to 70 degrees above zero Fahrenheit. 

About twenty-five years ago Dr. William H. 
Wright of Lick Observatory noted that on photographs 
taken in blue light Mars appeared to be larger than 
on photographs taken in red light. Scientists some- 
times questioned the reality of these observations be- 
cause no simple interpretation is available. Dr. Menzel 
has shown that if a thin layer of fine carbon dioxide 
snow (dry ice) forms some sixty miles above the sur- 
face of the planet, Wright’s observations ean be ex- 
plained. Such a layer of carbon dioxide cirrus ean 
easily form in the upper atmospheric strata, where 
temperatures may fall to values as low as 270 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit. 

Dr. Menzel says that to an observer on Mars the 
sky would be a deep blue. The days are generally 
clear, but in the late afternoon a freezing fog may 
form, an ice-crystal fog which is usually blue but may 
occasionally be white. It disappears during the early 
morning, shortly after sunrise. 

On Mars oxygen is rare, if present at all. This 
being so, it is not likely that there is any animal life, 
Dr. Menzel thinks. Not so long ago, Dr. G. P. Kuiper 
of Yerkes Observatory reached the conclusion that 
some simple forms of vegetation, such as lichens, may 
conceivably grow on Mars and thus account for the 
dark markings that change in color with the Martian 
seasons. 


EARiH BOMBARDED BY SUN'S HYDRCGEN 


During a recent display of northern lights, one 
of the most spectacular in years, hydrogen gas hom- 
barded the earth from the sun, says Dr. A. B. Meinel, 
University of Chicago astronomer. The gas, traveling 
at 1,800 miles a second, struck the earth’s atmosphere 
and made it shinimer with light. 

Dr. Meinel used an auroral spectrograph, an in- 
strument of his invention. With this he confirmed the 
suspicions and inferences of astrophysicists—suspi- 
cion and inferences based on the occurrence of nor- 
thern lights when preceded by spots on the sun and 
by great tongues of incandescent hydrogen that leaped 
from the sun’s surface. 


With this new instrument Dr. Meinel demon- 
strated that hydrogen gas given off by the sun ac- 
tually travels across space to the earth’s atmosphere. 
How did he demonstrate this bridging of 93,000,000 
miles? By noting the marked displacement of hy- 
drogen lines in the spectrum of the Aurora Borealis, 
a displacement which corresponds with the velocity 
of the hydrogen atoms as they enter the earth’s at- 
mosphere. 


The recent display of northern lights was presum- 
ably caused by a sunspot that was on the sun’s face 
directly opposite the earth on Aug. 17. Some fifteen 
hours later hydrogen gas that had traveled across 
93,000,000 miles of space began bombarding the earth’s 
upper atmosphere and the lights appeared. 

The auroral spectrograph used by Dr. Meinel dif- 
fers from the spectographs that detect the presence 
of chemical elements in the stars. It gathers more light. 
Earlier this year Dr. Meinel used the auroral spec- 
tograph to detect molecules of combined oxygen and 
hydrogen in the upper atmosphere at night. Such 
molecules, made up of one oxygen and one hydrogen 
atom, give off 99 per cent of the faint light that is 
asually visible in the night sky. 
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Literary Appraisals 


THE POSITION OF AMERICA AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS. By Alfonso Reyes. Translated by Harriet de Onis. 
172 pp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


OUTH of the United States and in Madrid or 

S Paris, the Mexican, Alfonso Reyes, has long been 

considered one of Spanish America’s most versa- 

tile writers. An exquisite poet, a brilliant essay- 

ist, a thorough scholar in the best humanistic tradi- 

tion, Reyes—whose literary performance is consider- 

able, for he began writing at 20—has often been men- 

tioned for the Nobel Prize in Literature. The present 

book, ‘‘The Position of Ameriea,’’ introduces him to 
English-speaking readers. 


The peoples below the Rio Grande, and especially 
their intellectuals, have always resented the exclusi- 
veness with which their Northern neighbors usurp the 
word ‘‘America.’’ Reyes calmly retaliates—his ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’’ is chiefly the Hispanic one, and these essays aim 
at praising its traditions and defining its vocation. 


The opening piece, ‘‘Vision of Andhuae (1519),’’ 
is a reflective description of the Mexican plateau and 
its Aztee society at the time of the Conquistadores. 
In it Reyes’ erudite references rise to poetic interpre- 
tation, subtly modulated with casual humor. His eulo- 
gy of Indian culture is written with morose delight in 
detail and epithet. No believer of native tradition, 
Reyes thinks it should, however, be affectionately 
contemplated for the sake of the ‘‘historical emotion”’ 
it provides. 


It is a favorite idea of his that America is truly 
the stage for ‘‘a fairer, happier humanity.’’ In the 
light of this idea, Reyes attempts in another essay ‘‘to 
define, provisionally, the particular tonality of Ame- 
riea.’’ This he finds in the peculiarly synthetic mind 
Spanish Americans have developed. Such a compre- 
hensive mental attitude—a fusion, as it seems, of the 
active and the esthetic spirit, enhanced by a liberal 
and international outlook—has prepared ‘‘the Ameri- 
can mind’’ to advance harmony in a world beset by 
particularism and strife. 


The same idea is more elaborately presented in 
the paper that gives the book its title. American con- 
tribution to culture will be that of a synthesis; not, 
to be sure, in the sense of a mere compendium of 
European knowledge, but as a preservation of values 
in which moral, theoretical and practical wisdom can 
blend. 


In a final essay, ‘‘ Virgil in Mexico’’—written on 
the occasion of the poet’s two thousandth anniversary 
—the Mexican humanist exhorts his people to keep 
themselves fit for their integrating destiny by pro- 
tecting and enhancing in themselves the spirit of ‘‘La- 
tinism.”’ 


The other papers are largely historical and liter- 
ary. Reyes can always examine an old text with a 
new insight, giving us the impression that we are 
for the first time aware of its most subtle implications. 


His book should appeal both to cultural curiosity 
and to those who wish to know about [Hispanic Ameri- 
ca more than is usually told in academic treatises, tou- 
ristic surveys and Guntherlike reports. 


G, M. 
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ART-MAKING FROM MEXICO TO CHINA. By Jean 
Charlot. 42 black-and-white illustrations, 306 New York: 
Sheed & Ward. 


T HOUGH other Mexican painters have launched 

their thunders while visiting in the United States, 
Jean Charlot has always spoken in a quiet voice. 
Whether painting murals, lecturing, or merely writing 
articles, he has practiced the courtesy of the under- 
statement. He does not chide or rant, but he does 
study, and that habit of mind makes him the steady 
communicator of goodwill. Now again, after a lapse 
of ten years, he reflects these becoming attributes in 
a book, a miscellany garnering his scattered writings 
on such subjects as the Mexican Renaissance, liturgi- 
cal arts, cults of the abstract, American prints, ink- 
painting by the Chinese and the general state of 
painting today. 

His role of cultural mediator is perhaps best ser- 
ved by the essays on Mexican topics, which embrace 
a good half of the book. Though somewhat overlap- 
ping (inevitable when magazine articles and catalo- 
gue prefaces are republished), these pieces do record, 
as by a well-placed seismograph, the quakes and ur- 
ges boiling up in Mexico’s voleanic outpouring of the 
last thirty years. Rivera is pictured returning from 
Paris and soon quitting smocks for overalls; Guerre- 
ro, that long underestimated inventor of new mural 
techniques, at last gets his measure of credit; hot- 
eyed progenitors like Posada, the popular print-ma- 
ker, or grim-visaged ones like the Aztec sculptors, are 
remembered, while Orozco, too, is celebrated. What 
emerges from this consideration is a thumbnail his- 
tory of a period—almost like one of Charlot’s own 
fastidious prints carried over into text. 

Elsewhere the note of mischief so often gleaming 
out in his Mexican pages sometimes flickers low. He 
tires when attempting an excursion into the philoso- 
phie imponderables of paint, and actually tangles his 
expression. Yet when he rebukes a lumpish public 
or eastigates Erie Gill as a letter-maker who never 
achieved sculpture in the round, he drops all such 
niceties. His book has been abundantly and charming- 
ly illustrated. 

J. M. 


ART OF THE NORTHWEST COAST INDIANS. By 
Robert Bruce Inverarity. 243 pp. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 


INDIAN ART OF THE AMERICAS. By Le Roy H. 
Appleton. 279 pp. New York: Charles Scribner's Son. 


HE first of these two books is by a man who com- 

bines deep knowledge of his subject with artistic 
sensitivity. An amply worded, compact opening sec- 
tion gives the reader the cultural context in which 
that notable art flourished, so that the objects them- 
selves have the meaning of their functions as well as 
of their purely esthetic values. The format of the 
book is attractive, the color and halftone reproduc- 
tions are excellent, the arrangement of the illustra- 
tions and short explanatory notes in the pages are 
handsome. 


As the book is intended to be inclusive, it does 
present a number of artifacts of more scientific than 
artistic interest, but the greather portion of the works 
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figured nicely uphold Mr. Inverarity’s thesis that the 
people of the Northwest Coast had a true and far from 
unsophisticated art. Himself an artist, the author has 
spent twenty years in research among the tribes of 
the Northwest Coast and is director of the Museum 
of International Folk Art in Santa Fe, N. M. His 
writing, in text and notes, is distinguished by his 
avoidance of technical jargon. His book, however, 
unfortunately is marred by repetition. 

Basketry, weaving, work in various kinds of stone, 
and, above all, the painting and wood-carving of the 
area, are thoroughly represented. The Northwest 
Coast has long been recognized as the center of an 
exciting aboriginal art, far trascending the merely cu- 
rious or primitive. This handsome book will remain 
for some time the definitive study and presentation 
of that art. 

To this work, ‘‘Indian Art of the Americas’’ of- 
fers a violent contrast. As its title indicates, it aims 
to be all-inclusive. It begins with a sort of anthology 
of excerpts from American Indian oral and written 
literature. The selections are not the best, nor the 
best suited to such treatment. 

The illustrations are crowded higgledy-piggledy 
onto the pages, often overlapping each other. Bas- 
ketry, textiles, ceramics, jade, wood, limestone—all 
have the same texture. The drawings are poorly ex- 
ecuted, the colors flat and harsh. 

Mr. Appleton, whose field is book designing, has 
arbitrarily divided the New World into areas not cor- 
responding to the cultural divisions, so that artifacts 
from unrelated cultures are crowded jarringly side 
by side. The end product is neither attractive, ac- 
curate, nor scientific. In view of the many excellent 
publications on the native arts of the Americas that 
have appeared in the last twenty years, it is surpris- 
ing that anything as unsatisfactory as this should be 
offered to the public. OLF 
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NAVAJOS, GODS, AND TOM-TOMS. By S. Hi. Ba- 
bington. 246 pp. New York: Geenburg. 


T WENTY years ago S. H. Babington, a Berkeley 

physician, went to the Navajo reservation with 
a party of archaeologists to watch over their health 
and have a vacation himself. Since then he has made 
other trips to the reservation with such groups, and 
from his experiences has put together a rather odd 
book, ‘‘Navajos, Gods, and Tom-Toms.’’ The great- 
er part is the candid account of a city man venturing 
among strange surroundings. There are also, how- 
ever, a chapter on Navajo plants and herbs—based 
largely, I suppose. on the author’s own observations— 
and certain data on the Navajos, their history, reli- 
gious views and medical practices, apparently check- 
ed for aceuracy by his scientific friends. 

This is not a book for the historian or ethnolo- 
gist, or those troubled by the serious, economic plight 
of these nomads. It is for the summer tourists who 
hope to take a trip to the reservation some day, and 
for stay-at-homes who want a first-hand account, writ- 
ten colloquially, of a fascinating region and people. 
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Dr, Babington tells us in detail of his preparations 
for the journey—and here as elsewhere he is a native 
and likable American, overworked at home and long- 
ing to see something of the world. He writes: 

I tried to practice my meager Navajo on a tall 
middle-aged Navajo leaning against the outer wall of 
the store. I approached and whispered into his ear, 
since the Indians themselves speak in whispers. I said, 


_ “Yaheh-teh,’’ meaning ‘‘hello,’’ but the man did not 


respond. He showed no evidence of even having seen 
me. Receiving no response, I spoke still louder. The 
man paid no attention. I thought that perhaps he was 
deaf, so I started shouting. Receiving no recognition, 
I became frightened, especially when he appeared so 
stern. 

Dr, Babington has an unusual and winning sense 
of wonder, which makes his writing often resemble 
that of the early explorers of the region. He presents, 
with freshness, the taciturn people, the overgrazed 
pasturage, the majestic shapes in the landscape, with 
strata, and the Chinese red of the eroded buttes. As 
the layers of imperial yellow in exposed geological 
where you see things that aren’t there.’’ , 

%* 


THE LIFE OF JOAQUIM NABUCO. By Carolina Na- 
buco. Translated and edited by Ronald Hilton in colla- 
boration with Lee B Valentine, Frances E. Coughlin and 
Joaquin M. Duarte Jo. 373 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press: 


J OAQUIM NABUCO was the first Ambassador from 
Brazil—indeed, from any Latin-Ameriean count- 
ry—to the United States. (The post is now held by 
his son, Mauricio Nabueco.) His daughter, Carolina 
Nabueo, who has written this biography, is her ba- 
chelor brother’s official hostess in the Brazilian Em- 
bassy at Washington. She is also a distinguished Bra- 
zilian novelist in her own right. 
As this reviewer sees it, Miss Nabuco’s account 
of her father’s career, although curiously impersonal, 
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; reveals more about the real differences between La- 


’ o 
tin and North American customs, manners, values and 2 in 2 
: culture than any other book he can recall. Our ttt 


Joaquin Nabuco, born in 1849, had talents which, 


| if his country had carried a heavier weight in inter 
‘ national power balances at the turn of the century, 
’ might have qualified him for an outstanding place 





’ among international statesmen. As things were, his MEXI 
t was a career of extraordinary usefulness, AVENIDA MADERO 4 CO, D. F. 
1 The descendant of ancient landed, slave-holding 
e families in the sugar-raising northern Brazil state of 
S Pernambuco, he made himself in the late Eighteen 
l, Seventies and Eighteen Elghties the spearhead of the 
O movement for the abolition of Brazilian slavery. In 
1889 he opposed the overthrow of the Government ot 
e Dom Pedro IL on the not implausible grounds that 
e the republic, as ‘‘the revolutionary successor of the 
3, parliamentary monarch, could only be a military dicta- 
d torship,’’ while genuine ‘‘civil democracy’’ could 
h more hopefully be expected to develop through evolu- 
S tionary processes under the empire. 
¥ He refused, however, to become a conspiratorial 
monarchist plotting for a royalist restoration. At the & 
end of ten years he entered the republice’s diplomatie ‘ 
service with the conviction that as a Brazilian he 2 
\- owed his first loyalty to his country’s existing insti- : 
™ tutions rather than to his personal nostalgia for van- ° 
d ished ones which he considered superior. 
d As Brazilian Minister to London, 1900-1905, he 
brilliantly bore the brunt of difficult if relatively un- 
successful negotiations for the arbitration of a boun- 
dary dispute with British Guiana. Then in his Wash- 
m ington post, which he held until his death in January, 
t- 1910, Nabueo laid the practical foundations for the . o 
"y permanent close understanding between Brazil and “Cross Roads of The Americas 
1a the United States. 
a- As presiding officer of the Pan-American Confe- For real shopping and dining pleasure come 
- rence at Rio de Janeiro in 1906 he served prodigious- to Sanborns! Famous all over the world for 
a- ly at a critical moment in helping to keep the Pan- friendly service and fine values that invite 
American movement alive. President Theodore Roo- to b ith confidence 
nt sevelt’s 1903 actions in the dispute over the Panama yon to cay . 
al, Canal and his 1904 announcement of ‘‘the Monroe 
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Doctrine corollary’’ (the policy of United States in- 
tervention in the affairs of politically disorderly La- 
tin-American republics) were both hot issues when 
the conference met. 

Nabuco’s tact and shrewd stage management, 
however, assisted by the conciliatory speeches of Se- 
cretary of State Elihu Root, kept these smoldering con- 
troversies largely out of the floor debates and Pan- 
Americanism lived on to serve its high purposes for 
good neighborliness in the Hemisphere. 

Miss Nabuecc’s book, first published in Portugue- 
se in Brazil in 1928, relates her father’s life in a some- 
what formal, nineteenth-century fashion, with the 
emphasis on his political and literary career rather 
than on his personality. Enough is told, however, to 
show how different were the influences that produced 
a Brazilian statesman of Nabuco’s period from those 
that formed his American contemporaries. Nabuco, 
for instance, was a publishing poet while still a law 
student, and all his busy life he maintained a consi 
derable literary output. 

The masses of his fellow Brazilians admired Na- 
bueo for the poetical fervor of his oratory—‘‘our tro- 
pieal grandeur in all its strength *** embodied in 
human nature, becoming eloquence itself,’’ as one of 
his diplomatie and political associates describes it. 

For students of inter-American problems his bio- 
graphy is especially worth reading for the objectivity 
with which the contrasts of cultural values and in- 
heritaneces are made clear. A good deal of the minu- 
te discussion of Brazilian polities during the anti- 
slavery struggle makes, to be sure, hard going, and 
would have been helped by additional editorial notes. 
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Current Attractions 


MUSICAL EVENTS 


ERFORMING before a capacity audience, the 

4 celebrated violinist Yehudi Menuhin appeared in 
our midst in a program consisting of Brahms’ 
Third Sonata for a violin and piano, Bach’s 

score No. 3, Viextemps’ Concerto No. 4, some frag- 
ments of Nin’s composition arranged for violin exe- 
cution, and Paganini’s ‘‘I Palpiti.’’ 

With all the seats booked three months ahead of 
this concert, which has been repeatedly deferred be- 
cause of unforeseen circumstances, it turned out to be 
a musical event of veritable magnitude. Our public, 
evidently forgetting the somewhat disappointing per- 
formanee of this violinist when he appeared here over 
a year ago, was amply reassured of his superb ability. 
Presenting this felicitously arranged program, Menu- 
hin enchanted his audience with his superb musician- 
ship and responding to fervorous applause offered 
various encores. 


CUARTETO MEXICO 


The Chamber Music Association concluded its an- 
nual season at the Sala Moliére of the Instituto Fran- 
eés de la America Latina with a brilliant concert by 
the Cuarteto de Mexico. Comprising four highly gift- 
ed young musicians—Arturo Romero. Luis Antonio 
Martinez, Gilberto Garcia and Manuel Garnica—this 
quartette I am sure deserves a much wider hearing 
than what it has been accorded thus far. 

The final program opened with Mozart’s ‘‘Ca- 
za,’’ which has been ineluded in one of the season’s 
previous programs and defines one of the season’s 
finest interpretations. The quartette performed this 
beautiful composition again with veritable excellence. 
This was followed by Brahms’ quintette in Si minor 
for a clarinet and strings, with the participation of 
Anastasio Flores, leading clarinetist of the Philharmo- 
nie Orchestra of Mexico City. The work was execu- 
ted with admirable smoothness. Flores revealed his 
virtuosity in perfectly fusing. the clean sonorousness 
of his instrument with that of the strings. 
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By Vane C. Dalton 


Schumann’s Quintette for a piano and_ string 
instruments, with Vera Alberu at the piano conclu- 
ded the program. While in my opinion its execution 
seemed somewhat pale as compared with the preced- 
ing numbers, it was competent and pleasing. 


CORO DE MADRIGALISTAS 


The Coro de Madrigalistas, which lent a major 
share to the success of the recently concluded season 
of the National Symphony Orchestra, is currently 
presenting a series of concerts in Guadalajara. At 
the conclusion of the series it will be heard in Guana- 
juato and other cities of the provinees. 

The formation of this splendid chorus obeyed a 
fundamentally pedagogie purpose. Its director, Luis 
Sandi, sought thereby to create the means of popu- 
larizing good vocal music among audiences compris- 
ed of school children. During the initial years of its 
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LURE RRR T RPT T ECTS S RETR existence, this chorus was utilized almost exclusively 


for the presentation of works by sixteenth century 
composers, as well as folkloric music of Mexico and 
7 é 


other Latin American countries. Subsequently, with 
formai concert seasons, it greatly expanded its re- 
pertoire and became widely known to the general pub- 
JEWELRY 
WATCHES 
PORCELAINS 


lie. 
CRYSTALWARE 
ART OBJECTS 
FIGURINES 


Fourteen years of fruitful achievement have pass- 
ed since this chorus was founded. During these four- 
teen years it has acquired a repertoire of close to 
three hundred works, which include almost every- 
thing from primitive canticles to compositions by mo- 
dern composers. This vast and carefully selected re- 
pertoire has been thoroughly mastered and entirely 
committed to memory by the chorus after sustained 
and painstaking study. The fact that this chorus could 
present a season extending through several months of 
weekly concerts without ever repeating its programs 
might give an idea of the great scope of its repertoire. 

Many and diverse problems confronted Luis San 
di during the formative years, the most difficult of 
which was the selection of qualified singers whose 
voices could form a homogenous ensemble. That this 
chorus has fully attained such vocal homogeneity as 
well as the highest measure of refinement has been 
impressively revealed during the foregone local sea- 
sons. 

The Coro de Madrigalistas is truly a distin- 
guished musical unit, whose creation and splendid 
growth is largely due to the fine ability and tireless 
efforts of Luis Sandi, its founder and leader. 
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Art and Personal Notes 


E L Cireulo de Bellas Artes (Avenida Juarez No. 58) 
presented last month a joint exhibition of paint- 
ings in oil by Enrique D’Aoust and Armando Calvo. 
D’Aoust, Belgian by birth, came to Mexico after a 
long residence in Spain. A technician of remarkable 
scope, he paints in the best classical tradition, and is 
equally skillful and expressive in portraits and land- 
scapes. Armando Calvo, a popular stage and screen 
actor, has taken up painting as a pastime some years 
ago. With this exhibit of excellent landscapes Calvo 
has attained a professional status. 
At the conelusion of this exhibit ghis gallery pre- 
sented a very impressive group of landscapes, por- 
traits and still life in oil by H. Delauney. 


A NTONIO MAGDALENO, a young and gifted Me- 

xican painter, was introduced last month to the 
local publie in an initial exhibit of paintings in oil at 
the Galeria Arte Moderno (Plaza Santos Degollado 
No, 16-C). Mexican motives in still life arrangements, 
glowing in color and impeccable in design, predomin- 


ated in this very successful first show. 

A COLLECTION of paintings in oil and tempera, 
drawings, prints and portable murals by Federi- 

eo Cantu are being shown at this time by the Galeria 

de Arte Mexicano (Calle de Milan No. 18). 


VOLUMINOUS exhibit of over a hundred paint- 
ings in water color and oil by Grachene (Nell 
srodt) may be seen in the course of this month at the 
Hotel del Prado galleries. Titled ‘‘Around the World 
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with Grachene,’’ this exhibit comprises scenes of many 
countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and America. 


T HE distinguished English painter Valetta Swann 

is presenting an unusually interesting group of 
her newer works at the art gallery of the Libreria 
Juarez (Avenida Juarez No. 102). 


T HE National Museum of Plastic Arts has inaugur- 

ated a new art exhibit gallery, named after the 
Mexican engraver Jose Guadalupe Posada, at Calle 
del Doctor Vertiz No. 113, with a memorial exposition 
of paintings by Saturnino Herran. 


p AINTINGS in oil and water color, pencil and pas- 

tel drawings by the American artist Rebekan ha 
Levi-Mordeki make up the quite unusual current ex- 
hibit at the Biblioteca Nacional (Corner of Uruguay 
and Isabel la Catoliea). 


T HE Sala Nacional of the Palacio de Bellas Artes 

is offering during this month a comprehensive 
and instructive exposition on the various aspects of 
contemporary Mexican architecture. 


BSTRACT paintings by the American artist Jud- 
son Briggs are being shown at this time at the 
Reger Gallery (Calle de Lisboa No. 60). 


T HE Salon de la Plastica Mexicana (Calle de Pue- 

bla No. 154) is offering an exposition of paintings, 
drawings prints and mural projects by Jose Chavez 
Morado. 
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Patterns of an Old... 


Continued from nage 19 

Gladys had her own three children to worry 
about, and her cold sharp husband, a minor official 
in a bank, caleulating, self-seeking and wrapped in 
ambition, was hardly the type of man who would 
cheerfully submit to the inconvenience of her sojourn 
in their small and crowded home and the added res- 
ponsibility it implied. She had herself a rather low 
regard for poaching mother-in-laws and the fact that 
she would be compelled to descend to that level filled 
her with dread. 

And Gladys was her best prospect. With her, at 
least, she believed that she could earn her keep by 
helping her to look after the children and with the 
household chores, which, however, she was quite sure 
would be impossible with Doris and Jim. She could 
probably get along with Jim, but she was not very 
sure about Doris. As she remembered it now, even as 
a child Doris had been extremely difficult to get along 
with. She was wilful and independent, and when she 
left home during the war to work in an airplane facto- 
ry her departure was definite. When she married Jim 
—a shop foreman and a man of humble immigrant 
background—it was something of a shock to them, for 
they had reasonably expected that with her nice looks 
and a college education she could have done much bet- 
ter. But Jim turned out to be a kind and decent man 
who deeply venerated Doris and accepted his inferior 
position with a dog-like devotion. Unfortunately, they 
had no children, and Doris, preserving her indepen- 
dence, preferred an office job to a wifely routine. 
Mrs. Wilburton could not envision a place for herself 
in the makeshift scheme of their peculiar household. 
There was simply no room for her there. She would 
be an intruder and a galling burden which Doris would 
be loath to telerate. 

And there was yet Harry. But Harry, she ruefully 
admitted to herself, was the least promising of all. 
With him there was no approach, no retaining point, 
no means of return. He had gone away from her the 
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farthest of the three. And there was no way now of 
bridging the distance. The war had done something 
to him—something irreparable, which made his return 
impossible. His bodily wounds had healed, but he re- 
mained crippled inside. His tortured heart still wan- 
dered in the death-infested isles of the far Pacific. 
Harry, their only son, probably needed her: she could 
probably help him to find his way; but she knew that 
he would never accept her help—that he was indeed 
beyond helping. Cut off and east adrift, he was ob- 
sessed by the need to reveal his inner torment in 
words that somehow failed him. He lived in a shab- 
by little room on the edge of the slums downtown in 
New York, writing a book which he never seemed 
able to get properly under way, earning his living 
composing copy for an advertising agency, detesting 
his job, detesting the place and the people around him, 
embittered by frustration—a pariah, a ne’er-do-well 
at twenty-eight. 

And that was the prospect before her. That was 
the promise the future held for her. After they buried 
David, each of the three proposed that she may come 
and live with them: but there was no insistence in 
their proposals—they were quite unavoidable and ob- 
vious suggestions which contained no final solution. 
Perhaps, she thought, it would be best that I do not because of the acknowledged “LI- 
impose myself as a permanent charge on any one of VERPOOL” standard of QUALITY. 
them—that I distribute my time between the three, GOOD TASTE and FAIR PRICES, as 
become an itinerant guest; stay a while with each well as the traditional COURTESY of 


and move on. Form a kind of ecireuit. But this man- its entire personnel. 
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It was yet rather difficult for her to comprehend 
that at the end of this Mexican journey she would 
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custom. Homelessness is not an unique experience. 
Is not this little park, with its swarming beggars, the 
very bench I am sitting on, a sort of refuge for the 
homeless? And is it because of this that I feel less 
homeless and destitute sitting here? 


Her wandering gaze rested on the large and so- 
lemn eyes of a barefoot waif who stopped before her 
holding up a lottery ticket. ‘‘Traigo la suerte, sefio- 
ra,’’ she pled. ‘‘Un millén. El fitimo cachito. Traigo 
la suerte.’’ 

Well, Mrs. Wilburton thought. A whole million. 
Somecne will get rich. A nice Christmas gift for some- 
one... ‘‘Compra, sefiora,’’ the child implored, ‘‘Ter- 
mina en trece. Traigo la suerte.’’ 

Mrs, Wilburton took the slip of paper from the 
child’s grimy hand and read it carefully. She wonder- 
ed what ‘‘Sorteo Mayor de Navidad’’ might mean, 
though she understood the numerals. The fragment 
of the ticket was worth twenty pesos and the drawing 
for a million was for the 23rd of December. 

Purely on impulse, hardly comprehending her 
deed, she took a twenty peso bill out of her purse 
and gave it to the little girl. Her large black eyes 
remained solemn as she accepted the money. ‘‘Gra- 
cias, sehlora, y que tenga buena suerte.’’ 

Again following an impulse Mrs. Wilburton de- 
tained her by clasping the fringe of her torn rebozo. 
‘“*Look,’’ she said. ‘‘I ‘ll tell you what I ‘Il do.’’ 
The child looked at her frightened and bewildered, 
striving to comprehend her foreign speech. ‘‘I ‘ll be 
leaving for home day after tomorrow, so I won’t be 
here when this drawing takes place. And so if the 
ticket wins I ‘ll know nothing about it. I won’t be 
giving any Christmas presents this year... So maybe 
I ‘ll just give you one—huh? What do you say?’’ She 
thrust the slip of paper in the little girl’s hand, then 
pushed her away with a gentle pat on the shoulder. 


What Mexico Eats . 


Continued from page 24 


included the turkey and cooked everything together. 

When the Archbishop arrived and was ready to 
eat, Sister Andrea glanced inside the casserole and 
probably said a prayer, for while the mixture smelled 
good, it must have looked terrible. In a final attempt 
to please the Archbishop, she reached for a handful 
of sesame seed and spread it on the brownish bird. 
‘*The grains on the golden red of that extraordinary 
preparation,’’ the legend ends by saying, ‘‘looked like 
tiny drops of heavenly yellow light.’’ 

The Archbishop and his party must have liked 
it and must have told others about it, for soon every- 
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one in Puebla was cooking turkey in a chocolate sau- 
ce and before long all of Mexico was eating it. 

Generally, mole and other regional dishes are 
not a part of a Mexican’s daily fare, whether he be- 
longs to the gente decente group, or whether he is 
in the middle-or lower-class brackets. Such dishes are 
specialties reserved for holidays and fiestas. 

The food and eating habits of the average mid- 
dle-and lower-class Mexican, not including Indians, run 
something like this: 

For breakfast, fried beans, tortillas and coffee. 
In the interior of Mexico, meat is usually served. On 
some tables there are also pan dulce, sweet rolls, 

Lunch, which is the principal meal of the day 
and is called the comida, always begins with both li- 
quid and dry soups. The liquid soup can be a conso- 
mé, a vegetable or a meat soup. The dry soup may 
be boiled or fried rice, often with a fried egg or two 
on top. The main course is meat. Next comes refried 
beans and after that a postre, dessert. Throughout 
the dinner tortillas are eaten. 

For supper, la cena, soup appears once more as 
do beans and more tortillas and, for the more affluent, 
meat. But tastes vary. Many Mexicans just have hot 
chocolate and sweet rolls for cena. 

Because it is expensive, little fruit is eaten. Fresh 
vegetables don’t seem to appeal to the Mexican pala- 
te, and when they do find themselves on the table they 
are usually disguised in a soup or dipped in batter 
and fried. 

The gente decente, including the rich mestizos, 
eat more or less the same fare, though probably twice 
as much, and they use better cuts of meat. Invariably 
they have orange juice for breakfast and bread on 
the table for all meals. They go in for some Spanish 
dishes and, among those who have lived abroad, there 
is a French influence in the cuisine, though a French- 
man might not recognize it. 
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Few things eaten are baked, broiled or boiled. 
Practically everything is fried in deep lard or oil. 
Most Mexican food is thick with grease and it is 
said that this greasy food, combined with chili, is the 
reason why so many Mexicans complain about liver, 
kidney and gall bladder aliments. The majority of 
Mexicans prefer pork to beef, while lamb has virtual- 
ly no market, 

For many, the old Spanish custom of the merien- 
da still prevails. The merienda is coffee or chocolate 
with sweet roll at around five or six o’clock in the 
afternoon. The merienda serves a twofold purpose: 
it helps to kill time before the cena, and it also brings 
friends together, as in a bar. Over their coffee men 
discuss politics, music, art, literature and only ocea- 
sionally business. The men are usually without their 
women; their wives or girl friends go off on their 
own, and if they are the more conservative type they 
have coffee and cake at home or with relatives. 

The eating habits of Mexicans are undergoing a 
change, particularly in Mexico City. The usual lunch 
hour, except in factories, used to be between one and 
three o’clock and offices remained open until seven 
o’clock in the evening. Now they close at five o’clock 
and the lunch period has been reduced to either a 
half hour or an hour. This change, however, affects 
only the white-collar and lower-ciass employees. The 
politicians and executives retain their old routine of 
eating a late, long lunch. 

In the past, too, Mexicans went home for their 
noonday meal as they still do throughout the interior. 
But in Mexico City, due to the short lunch hour, small 
restaurants have mushroomed everywhere and there 
are now soda fountains, cafeterias, and the inevitable 
corner stand selling tacos, 

Living costs in Mexico have gone up 300 per cent 
in less than four years, in some cases as high as 500 
per cent. The government’s attempt to control prices 
and stop inflation failed from the start. Laws were 
passed to stop the exportation of essential foods, Gov- 
ernment stores were established for the sale of corn, 
beans, rice and sugar at a fixed price. At a time 
when Mexico was able to have the biggest trade ba- 
lance abroad in its history, practically all foods of 
prime necessity became scarce and are still scarce. As in 
the United States, war’ profiteering, hoarding and 
black-market prices became prevalent. From early 
morning until late afternoon, not only in Mexico City 
but throughout Mexico, lines of people formed to buy 
corn, beans, rice, sugar and even fuel for cooking. 
Sometimes the lines were several blocks long and the 
people not only had to wait all day but had to return 
the following morning. 
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There is a saying in Mexico that a Mexican sol- e 
dier in battle can go longer without food than any 
other soldier in the world. A Mexican is proud of his 
endurance, proud of saying, Soy muy macho. But I 
would like to see him instead proud of eating good 
food, of being well fed and of saying occasionally, 
‘‘Estoy contento porque comi bien,’’ I am happy be- 
cause I have eaten well. 

I am therefore not entirely in accord with the 
conclusions reached by the group of medical men who 
have studied the nutritive compositions of Mexican 
foods as well as the eating habits of some Mexican peo- 
ple. They state: ‘‘The exceptional amounts of calcium, 


iron, carotene, thiamine and protein found in these Me- 
xican foods suggest that it may be possible to nourish e 
the Mexican people without the use of dairy and meat 
products. These results indicate that the food pattern Ahh 
of Mexico is quite different from that of the United 
States. Thus it would be inadvisable to base the Me- 
xican nutrition program upon that of the United G U CoO Oo N 
xican nut ENUINE RDOVA 

I don’t know why it would be inadvisable to give 
the people and the children milk to drink instead 
of pulque; I don’t see why it is considered advisable 
to keep them on a corn and wild grass diet, instead 
of letting them eat fresh fruit, vegetables and occa- 
sionally a juicy steak. I don’t know why they should 
not be allowed to taste butter and cheese. 

Mexico is not overpopulated, like China, for in- 
stance. Mexico has the land and resources for its pe- 
ople to have as good and as nourishing food as North 
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Americans. It will come, of course, when Mexico be- 
gins to help itself through industrialization, through 
education and through raising its standard of life. 
The days of using human beings as beasts of burden 
are about over; so are antiquated methods of work- 
ing the soil. 

Mexico needs thousands of tractors and all types 
of agricultural machinery, if the land is to feed the 
people properly. It also needs to teach its farmers 
how to use such machinery and how to till land that 
lies dormant. It has already started some irrigation 
projects, but it will have to develop more in regions 
now arid and unproductive. Instead of exporting 
most of its beef, Mexico should raise more cattle and 
bring experts that will tell them how to improve 
breeds, how to have good dairy stock, how to increase 
the production of milk. Eventually Mexico will find 
it neecessary to establish a good distribution system, 
so that oranges grown in Tamaulipas, and apples 
from Chihuahua, can be shipped to all sections of 
Mexico instead of allowed to rot on the ground for 
lack of transportation. It will do these things and 
many like them. 

Then and not until then will it give its people 
good food to eat and plenty of it so that they can 
work and produce not only for themselves and their 
families but for Mexico, 


Exploring Cocos Island .. . 

Continued from page 22 

bit we were beginning to lose our common sense. As 
we reviewed the last two weeks, contrasting them with 
the ones that had gone before, it was easy to see 
what was happening. We had done nothing since my 
injury, except to play or putter about. Ginger had 
written my diary for me while my hand was sore, but 
that night I did it myself. My fingers were still stiff 
and numb, but I managed after a fashion, 

The next day we began making preparations for 
the trip round the island. Even Coco sensed the chan- 
ge. She frisked about so much that we thought she’d 
wear herself out long before we started. She ran to 
the beach and barked at the sandpipers on the shore. 
Then she barked at the rats in the coco-nut trees. 
She even teased old Spike, our pet deer, until he put 
her in her place with a slap of his hoof. When we 
put on her home-made harness, she became almost. 
delirious with excitement, for she knew that this 
meant a canoe trip. One of the breeds of Costa Rica 
from which Coco was descended must have been the 
seal, for she loved the water. She often entirely sub- 
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merged her head in the creek, trying to fish out some 

bright-coloured stone or leaf lying on the bottom, 
Just as we were ready to leave the following 

morning we did hear the roar of a motor boat—there 


was no doubt about it this time—and we ran down D ey t A 
to the beach. e@ Oo 4s rms 


A mahogany motor boat, her bright 


work glistening, was speeding across the bay. As Ramon Guzman No. 96, Mexico City, D. F. 
she came in close to the beach, we waded out to meet : 
her. The boat’s occupants were as surprised to see ARTURO SOTO REYES, MANAGER 


us aS we were to see them; they had not expected to 
find any one living upon the island. They said when 
they first sighted our hut, they half expected to find 
pirates or savages living there, and so came in cau- 
tiously. Such is the fame of Cocos. 

The motor-boat party had come round from Cha- 
tham Bay, where their yacht was anchored, to do 
some fishing in Wafer Bay. We invited them ashore. 
While Ginger entertained those who were intereste 
in our hut and the things we had made, I took seve 
ral of the men hunting. They wanted to shoot a deer. 
but I convineed them that since there were only six 
adult deer and a couple of fawns on the island, it might 
be a good idea to wait and give the deer a chance. 

When the yacht was ready to leave Chatham 
say, the owner offered to take us back to the States. 
We refused the invitation, although we were, and we 
admitted it, a little homesick. But this was a test 
trip, and we wanted to be quite sure that we were 
qualified adventurers before returning home, 

The yacht carried away the accumulation of let- 
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ters that we had written since coming to the island, - 

and several rolls of exposed film. We were particv Centrally Located... Modern 
larly glad to have the pictures developed before sweat- RESTAURANT AND BAR 

ing ruined them, as it had all the ones we took in the 100 ROOMS — 25 SUITES — 100 BATHS 
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ly after the yacht’s departure. TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
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We then made the planned exploration trip round 
the island. In recharting the coast we found the maps 
in use were far from accurate. The southern side of 
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Cocos consists of sheer cliffs that rise precipitously 
from the water’s edge. Many little streams cascade 
over their faces. Rounding Vampier Head we came 
upon an indentation of the coast line which was fill- 
ed with coco palms, and just west of it, where the 
map showed only a dotted line, we found a beautiful 
little cove, which we named Cortez Cove. Still fur- 
ther west on the island we found a headland that 
had not been charted, and this we called Lamb’s 
Head. North of Lamb’s Head is a wide gorge with 
many palm trees, the cliffs on each side of it forming 
a small bay. Ginger went into raptures over its beau- 
ty, so | marked Ginger’s Bay upon our own chart. 
Due to the rough seas and heavy rain squalls, the trip 
was difficult, so that, our charting done, we were 
more than glad to get back to Wafer Bay. 

My fingers by this time had limbered up enough 
to be of some use, although they were still numb. 
Whenever I picked up anything I had to identify the 
object by glancing at it, for there was no sense of 
touch in my finger tips. 

Our next plan was to emulate Robinson Crusoe. 
We had often wondered how far any one would get 
using the equipment that Defoe gave his famous cast- 
away. We intended to repair the old scow, rig up 
a leg-of-mutton sail, and make a pair of big oars to 
propel it in case we had no wind; then to go aboard 
with the machete, our home-made hammer, a few 
nails, a sheath knife, and our mess kit. The idea was 
to sail the scow round to one of the coves on the 
southern side of the island, wreck it, and from then on 
see how it felt to play Robinson Crusoe. 

We stowed the canoe in the hut, reinforced the 
fence round the garden, and carefully packed away 
the rest of the equipment where it would be safe 
from the weather. 
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cient city stood upon a mountain that had obviously 
been fortified, for traces of the old ramparts and dit- 
ches could still be seen. It consisted entirely of un 
excavated mounds, with the single exception of a small 
pyramid that has been restored—a beautiful little 
monument surrounded by a frieze of sculptured ser- 
pents. History is entirely silent concerning this city, 
which must have been of considerable importance, 
while archaeology, with only one pyramid to go on, 
cannot tell us very much. What treasures, one could 
not but speculate, might lie beneath those other ap- 
parently countless mounds that dotted the bare hill- 
side? It seemed premature to theorize about a site 
when the only real evidence was afforded by a single 
pyramid, however, remarkable in its own way. 
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For the sheer beauty of its surroundings nothing 
could beat the little temple of Tepozteco, perched 
upon a great crag, amidst splendid mountain scenery 
with a magnificent view of the great dry valley of 
Morelos stretched out below it. On the other hand 
an example of overwhelming bulk is to be found in 
the great pyramid of Cholula. It looks like a natu- 
ral hill with its little church built in the Colonial pe 
riod perched upon its summit. But the archaeological 
excavations in its base tell a different story. The 
interior of this vast mound is honeycombed by tun- 
nels revealing portions of the walls and stairways of 
the ancient pyramid. Larger even than the pyramid 
of the Sun at Teotihuacadn, it once supported a tem- 
ple of Quetzaleoatl—now replaced by the church. 
Cholula at the time of the Spanish Conquest was a 
very sacred city. The dispossessed Toltees settled 
there. reviving the cult of Quetzalcoatl, and soon pil- 
grims were flocking to the shrine of this great deity 
from all parts of Mexico. The cult was very diffi- 
cult to stamp out after the Conquest—a process that 
could only be achieved by systematically tearing down 
all the old temples and replacing them by churches. 
Thus Cholula is still a great religious centre, boast- 
ing of 365 churches—one for every day of the year 
—and yet the population of this small country town 
cannot number more than a few thousands. 

Nor were my archaeological journeyings confin- 
ed to the Valley of Mexico and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. With four days to spare during Easter 
week I visited Oaxaca, near which there are some 
intriguing sites belonging to the Zapotec civilization. 
The journey was made in a narrow-gauge train which, 
after crossing the barren plain of Puebla, plunged 
into a great ravine, dropping in less than an hour 
from some 7.000 odd feet almost to sea level. This 
eafion was like a Mexican version of Hell—hot and 
utterly barren, the only relieving feature being spiky 
eactus plants, some round like little wheels, others 
long and thin like the pipes of an organ. Finally, 
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when the heat was becoming unbearable, we climbed 
up again some five or six thousand feet—one gets 
used eventually to this constant switch-backing—to 
enter the valley of Oaxaca, its fertile green fields 
ringed by bare mountains. 

Oaxaca proved to be a charming colonial town, 
with many of its low buildings cracked and almost 
in ruins as a result of a recent earthquake. I drove 
out through this pleasant valley with its ox-carts 
and picturesque Zapotecan Indians to the encient city 
of Mitla. Many fine temples are still standing, and 
I admired their decoration—a mosaic of cut stones 
set in complicated geometrical patterns—and the great 
monolithic pillars that had supported the now vani- 
shed roofs. In another corner of the valley I climbed 
up to Monte Alban, where the very mountain tops 
had been transformed by the hand of man, great py- 
ramids rising on every side and enclosing a magnifi- 
cent ceremonial courtyard, which reminded me of the 
temple of Quetzalcoatl at Teotihuacdn. It was grand, 
this almost unexplored city, for it commanded the 
whole Valley of Oaxaca and its surrounding hills. 

And when my annual holiday came round, I sei- 
zed the opportunity to fly down to Yucatan, where 
more ruins of extraordinary interest awaited me. In 
a Cook’s tour—I could not get out of it—I was ta- 
ken to Chichen-Itz4, magnificent with ‘its recently 
restored Temple of the Warriors, the round tower 
that was used as an astronomical observatory, the 
great ball court, and the sacred well into which, the 
guides informed us with evident relish, the bodies of v 
sacrificial victims had been flung. Then, my duty i] 
as a tourist done, I plunged into the wilds with a hor- oe o - di 
se and two guides, visiting the smaller ruins with 
which the whole peninsula is dotted—Labna, with its , In the heart of matete(ing 


great ceremonial arch, Sayil with its huge three-sto 


ried palace, and soon, but space does not allow a 
further description of these wanderings, Yucatan 
was like another world. Gone was the high plateau 


country of the Mexico I knew, and in its place was 
a low-lying, waterless limestone plateau, covered by 
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the henequen cactus. The Indians, even in the town, 
mostly talk the Maya language, with only a smatter- 
ing of Spanish, and they refer to the Mexicans, that 
is to say the Mexicans of the plateau, as though they 
were foreigners. 

But my best and also my iast archaeological ex- 
pedition happened right at the end of my stay in Me- 
xico, when the chance came to me to visit Palenque, 
a famous city of the Old Maya Empire, situated in an 
inaccessible part of the State of Chiapas. I was by 
this time, as will be recounted later, working for an 
Oil Company in an isolated refinery at Minatitlan in 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The reader will prob- 
ably have to refer to the map at this point, for these 
names, many of them of formidable sound, are very 
confusing. 

It was a particularly hot and sultry day, I re- 
member, when the telegram arrived informing me 
that a certain Lady X was flying down from Mexico 
City with the intention of visiting Palenque; that the 
Company would charter a special plane and make all 
the necessary arrangements; and that I had been na- 
med to accompany this good lady on her trip into the 
wilds. Here was luck indeed. I had always wanted 
to visit this site, so close to Minatitlin on the map, 
actually separated by miles of almost impassable jun- 
gle. Under normal circumstances a vistit to Palen- 
que would have entailed a regular expedition invol- 
ving several days of slow travel along tropical mos- 
quito-plagued rivers; followed by a long ride over 
rough country. But here it was being offered to me 
with all modern conveniences. The only snag was 
Lady X. What sort of person was she? I feared that 
she was going to be very learned, and possibly a lit- 
tle weather-beaten. It was therefore with some tre- 
pidation that I awaited her arrival at the Minatitlan 
airport. 

A fierce looking, middle-aged lady, with a face 
apparently made of leather and with a book under 
one arm, stepped from the plane. 

‘‘Lady X, I presume,’’ I said, my heart in my 
boots. The snort that I received for answer indica- 
ted that not only was she not Lady X, but that she 
was not used to being accosted at strange airports by 
young men in battered topees. 

I was feeling thoroughly shaken when I made 
the second attempt. This time however I was more 
lucky. I gave a great sign of relief; for the real Ladv 
X looked neither excessively learned, nor the least 
bit weatherbeaten. It was a great moment. 

So into the plane I jumped, and off we flew to 
Villa Hermosa, the capital of the State of Tabaseo, 
where the small chartered aeroplane was waiting to 
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take us on to the ruins. It seemed a very perilous 
journey in this small ancient machine, which felt as 
though it might fall to pieces at any moment as it 
flew out over the flat, utterly deserted, water-logged 
country. Like a great snake there writhed below us 
the winding Usumacintla River, and ahead, still very 
distant, loomed the blue line of the Chiapas moun 
tains, towards which we were heading. At last we 
drew near, and as the plane circled down, we caught 
our first glimpse of the ruins in a clearing on the 
mountainside, the great temples gleaming white against 
the dark green of the surrounding forest. On the 
plain below I could see the huts of a small village, 
while near it was a stretch of comparatively open 
eountry. The pilot circled down, looking for a suit- 
able place to land. There followed anxious minutes, 
but after two false attempts, we finally came to earth, 
bumping over the rough surface of the ground. 

The Oil Company had sent word ahead that we 
were coming, and we found a reception committee 
awaiting us, consisting of the mayor and entire cor- 
poration of the village. They were all armed to the 
teeth, and mounted on fine steeds, and we made an 
imposing cavaleade as we rode into town. The best 
house of the village had been made ready for us—an 
affair of mud walls and a corrugated iron roof. The 
only problem related to the sanitary arrangements. | 
glanced hopefully towards the tangled undergrowth 
of a sort of back garden. Then something caught my 
eye. There on the grass behind the house were two 
shining white chamber pots, of the very latest model, 
standing coyly side by side. Our Indian host had in- 
deed thought of everything. 

We had dinner, a crude meal, with most of the 
village gazing at us through the window—for in Pa- 
lenque visitors were quite a rare thing. Our host 
could not have been more charming. He knew that 
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I had been sent by an Oil Company, and his eyes 
glistened as he told me all about his ranch, the sub- 
soil of which, he assured me with a knowing wink, 
consisted of ‘‘puro petroleo’’. When we had finished 
the first course, he got up and with oldfashioned cour- 
tesy wished us good appetite, remarking that he was 
going away now as his presence might embarrass us. 
It was a delicate gesture, typical of the courtly In- 
dian as yet untouched by too much civilization. After 
supper we strolled round the village, a pleasant little 
place of palm-thatched huts and open grassy streets, 
with an old church, in the wall of which were set 
two fine sculptured tablets, obviously taken from the 
ruins. 


It was about a three-hour ride through thick tro- 
pical forest to the ruined city, which we reached at 
last, climbing steeply with the sound of a running 
stream in our ears. We paused at the edge of a 
clearing. Facing us was the mass of the ruined pa- 
lace, surmounted by a curious square tower, while 
all around arose stately temples, perched upon steep 
pyramids. Climbing the great stairway of the pala 
ce, a fine view was revealed to us of the great flat 
plain of Tabasco stretching away towards the sea, 
while behind towered the mountains covered by thick 
forest. 


Palenque was one of the great cities of the Ma- 
ya Indians, whose civilization flourished at least as 
far back as the first centuries of the Christian era, 
spreading over a wide area, which included not only 
the tropical regions of southern Mexico, but vast ter- 
ritories in Central America as well. Indeed its centre 
was in the Peten district of Guatemala, so that Pa- 
lenque must have been an outlying town. The origin 
of this Maya culture is quite obscure. Presumably 
there was some earlier phase of development, corres- 
ponding with the Archaic culture of the plateau, but 
as a matter of fact few signs of this have been found. 
When it first makes its appearance Maya civilization 
is already in full flower. A great number of fine ci- 
ties were built, concerning which history is comple- 
tely silent, although they can be arranged in a rough 
chronological order on the basis of inscriptions, most 
of which have now been to this extent interpreted. 
For the Maya, like their cousins on the plateau, had 
a craze for dates. This whole area, most of which is 
now covered by dense tropical forest, must have sup- 
ported a large and busy population. The end of the 
Maya is almost as mysterious as their beginning, Just 
when their civilization seems to have been at its peak, 
they suddenly abandoned their fine cities and trecked 
off elsewhere, some of them to Yucatén. Here, with 
the great city of Chichen-Itz4 as the centre, there was 
a renaissance of Maya culture, but it was a poor imi- 
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tation of the real thing, contaminated in its later sta- 
ges by Toltec influences. 

he Maya civilization of the old Empire period 
has much in common with the culture of the Valley 
ot Mexico, as represented at Teotihuacan. There was 
a rather similar calendar and the same complicated 
pantheon. The plumed serpent was an object of wor- 
ship in the south as it was on the plateau. The exact 
relationship between these two civilization of the tro 
pical south and of the Mexican highlands has never 
properly been worked out. On the whole, archaeolo- 
gists are of the opinion that the Maya can claim the 
greater antiquity; in which case many of the higher 
traits of Toltee culture have probably been borrowed 
from the south. The Valley of Oaxaca is a sort of half- 
way house between the two areas, and in the ruins of 
Mitla and Monte Alban can be found indications of 
both Maya and Toltec influences. It is possible that 
when further excavations have been made there— 
and they are still in progress in Monte Alban—fresh 
light will be thrown upon this much disputed ques- 
tion. 

By the time of the Spanish Conquest, the jungle 
had swallowed up all traces of the Old Maya Empire, 
and it was not until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that its fine cites Jegan to come to light. 
Standing there on the summit of the old ruined pala- 
ce of Palenque one realized what a great change had 
come over the country-side. At one time the wide 
plain of Tabasco over which we now gazed must 
have teemed with busy villages, of which the great 
city on the hill-side was the religious centre. Now 
there was hardly a sign of civilization anywhere. 
During the whole long flight between Villa Hermosa 
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suggestions covering your specific requirements. 


IW OSAICOS Y GRANITOS, S. A 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


AZULEJOS “EL AGUILA”, “PROCESA” and “MONTERREY” 
WE ALSO CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF PLAIN, 
WHITE OR COLORED TILE. 


AV. INSURGENTES No. 488 


Tels, 11-29-67, 37-34-65, 19-73-5: MEXICO, D. ? 
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IF BUILDING IS YOUR PROBLEM 
WE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE IT. 


ENTRUST US WITH THE TASK OF 
SUPPLYING ALL YOUR NEEDS IN 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STRUCTURAL METALS, HARDWARE, MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT and BATHROOM FIXTURES 
on a positive guarantee that our prices 





are the lowest in the city. 


Our clientele includes some of the city’s leading Architects, 
Contractors and Building Engineers, whom we are proud to 
offer as our reference. 


WE ARE AUTHORIZED AGENTS for “DELHER”and “SANITARIOS 
EL AGUILA” BATHROOM EQUIPMENT. 


We handle first quality. 


materials exclusively. 


Allow us to submit our 
estimate,and compare our 


prices—this is all we ask. 





PROVEEDORA B.Y.C. 


S. de R. L. de C. V. 
MONCLOVA No. 56 MEXICO, D. F. TEL, 37-49-28 


Phone us, and our representative will call immediately, without 
obligation on your part. 
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and Palenque I do not think I saw more than two vill. 
ages. 

‘What was the achievement of these now vanish- 
ed American civilizations in terms of human value? 
Their architecture, art and other cultural manifes- 
tations can bear comparison with those of the great 
agricultural civilization of the East. If they sufter 
somewhat in the process, this can be excused on the 
grounds that whereas the ancient East was a vast 
area of many races and cultures, all of which had 
some contact with each other, the Americans had only 
themselves to draw upon. The wonder is that they 
created so much in such a limited environment. by 
themselves they managed to solve all the main prob- 
lems of life and, if their solutions seem to us to have 
been slightly inhuman, this is hardly surprising in 
view of the very different circumstances of their de- 
velopment as compared with ours. 

When the Spaniards arrived Mexican civilization 
was already on the decline ;for the Aztee blood-lust 
was obviously a morbid growth, such as eventually 
would have resulted in the extinction of the entire 
civilization unless a new wave of nomads had des- 
eended from the hills, bringing with them new life. 
But it is idle now to speculate about such possibili- 
ties. The gods decreed that at this juncture the Spa- 
niards should make their grand entry upon the scene. 

Ruthlessly the old barbarous religion was swept 
away, and with it disappeared most of the higher feat- 
ures of the culture. There was left, however, an 
Indian peasantry, whose ways of life could not be 
changed so easily. Indeed the type has persisted with- 
out fundamental change to the present day. Fifty- 
one different languages—some of them differing as 
much as English does from Chinese—are still spoken 
in Mexico; and all degrees of culture are there to 
be found, that of wild mountain tribes who still use 
the bow and arrow to the sophisticated ways of the 
workmen in the large industries, who know their 
Karl Marx almost by heart. Midway between these 
two extremes we find a quite primitive peasantry, 
which grows maize, beans and chilli, just as their Ar- 
chaic ancestor did before them, possesses pictures 
que handicrafts, and rejoices in a religion which, 
while superficially Christian, has retained a great 
deal that is immemorially pagan. 

This old way of life evolved thousands of years 
ago by the Indians themselves survives with only 
minor modifications, because it is ideally suited to 
the peculiar Mexican environment. To change it for 
something else of alien origin and pattern, and to 
incorporate the Indians within the body politic of a 
modern state, is the greatest problem that faces the 
leaders of Mexico’s Revolution. 
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Genuine 
Scotch Whisky 
comes 
exclusively 
from Scotland 


JORNNIE 
WALKER 


BORN 1820 —STILL GOING STRONG 


Johnnie Walker is a veritable Scotch 
Whisky of supreme quality 


John Walker E Sons, Ltd. Scotch Whisky Distillers. 
Kilmarnock. 











Exclusive Distributors in Mexico: 


PEDRAGES y CIA. Sucs., S. de BR. L. 
Dr. J. Ma. VERTIZ No. 301 - “B” MEXICO, D. F. 


Reg. S.S.A. No. 2680 “A" Prop. B-7 
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LAYNE & BOWLER, Inc. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Deep Weill Pumps. 


ALLEN—BRADLEY COMPANY 


Solenoid Motor Control 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Electric Furnaces, Pyrometers, 


Chrome! Wire 
Representatives for Mexico City 


ELECTROMOTOR, S. A. 


Dolores No. 28, Mexico City 

















GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fire, Robbery, Plate Glass, Travel Accident, Property Damage, Workmen's Compensation, Automobile. 
Aviation Hull, Boiler Insurance, Marine & Inland Marine, General Public Liability. 


SAN JUAN DE LETRAN N° 9 


Tels.: 18-27-63, 18-35-62, 36-26-65, . 36-26-66 


MEXICO, D. F. 
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OFFERING 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
FINEST ENGLISH WOOLENS AND 
UTMOST IN STYLE.QUALITY. 
INDIVIDUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 













UNDER THE PERSONAL ATTENTION OF 
MARIO CHAVEZ 
CUSTOM TAILOR 
FORMERLY OF $m AVE. NEW YORK 
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Acapulco, Mexico 


“The Finest Resort in thousands 
of miles along the Pacific’’ 
3 


Wonderful Food and Service 
World's Finest Fishing 
Olympic Salt Water Swimming Pool. 
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RESTAURANT - NIGHT CLUB 


is the most romantic spot in Acapulco... 
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Information and Reservations Office 
1@) =) =) Ge > (Oy 2) Cue ©) 2) Oe 257.0018) 
Tel. 10-01-04 


Rates: Singles, 45 pesos; doubles 80 pesos, daily 
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Helpful Hints for Keeping Idols .. . 

Continued from page 12 

than on a table. It just can’t work on your mind if 
it’s thrown down next to the foot scraper-—an idol is 
as susceptible to an inferiority complex as a man. 
This is the reason why the Spaniards threw down the 
gods of the Aztecs from the temple of Tenochtitlan, 
why the first act of any corqueror was to throw down 
the idols of the beaten people. When the idols go 
down from a position of importance they stop work- 
ing and, what is more, the people believe they stop 
working. 

So, if your idol seems to be meddling more than 
he should in your household affairs, just take him 
out in the garden and face him the other way, toward 
the neighbor you don’t like. This probably won't 
harm the neighbor, but at least it will please you to 
think about it. Or, if you want him in the house, 
turn him so that he looks out the window, or put him 
into a corner with his face to the wall, but be sure 
there’s no mirror in front of him or he’ll get you over 
his shoulder worse than ever. Idols are full of tricks. 

Another way to neutralize an idol is to put him 
into a glass collector’s case along with a half dozen 
other figures. Idols are curious; they seem to shrivel 
up within themselves when they’re crowded into 
groups. They all turn reserved and non-committal to 
the point of absolute inactivity—they get so suspi- 
cious of each other that not one of them lifts a fin- 
ger to do anything: And there is something about a 
glass collector’s case that few idols can cope with. 
Once a god is inside a glass case, he is just a collec- 
tor’s item, numbered and one of many, cut off from 
reality and insulated from actuality by a piece of 
glass. About the only thing he can do is to sit down 
and store up his medicine for better days. 

There is one way in which you could safely leave 
a vicious idol anywhere around the place that you 
please. That would be to treat him respectfully. An 
imported idol, no matter how mean, is usually fairly 
reasonable and easy to appease. He will probably 
realize that he is in a civilized country, among stran- 
gers who can’t be expected to appreciate him totally, 
and he will see that he’s is in no position to demand 
incense, baked chicken, young virgins, and other such 
expensive tidbits. If you would place a few cigaret- 
tes in front of him every other day or so, he would 
probably be delighted and lose all thought of harm- 
ing you. Then, if he didn’t take the cigarettes, you 
could always pick them up the next day, lay down 
some fresh ones, smoke the old ones, and everybody 


would be happy. 
Seappino 


CRAVATS DE LUXE 
For the Gentlemen of Today 


Av. 16 de Septiembre 6—local 3 
Av. Juarez 36, Av. Madero 18 
Puebla, Pue. Av. Ruforma 303 

Monterrey, N. L., Hotel Monterrey Bidg. 

















OPTICA METROPOLITANA, S&S. A. 
THE PLACE TOHAVE 
“a Av. 16 de Septiembre 3 


Efficient Professional 
Service 


Complete Seléction of 
Frames 
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Or, you could sit down and talk to him now and 
then, asking him what he thinks of coal and steel 
and railway strikes and of one thing and another. 
Even the toughest idols are suckers for this sort of 
thing. Or you could even get down on your knees 
occasionally and make a few quick salaams to him. 
This would please him no end with you. But be care- 
ful and don’t let the cook or the wife or the neigh- 
bors see you doing it, for it might cause a lot of 
talk and misunderstanding. 

Llowever, if you are like me, if you have princi- 
ples against dealing intimately with idols, all of this 
back-slapping is out. It seems to me that since we’re 
living in an era of advanced knowledge and healthy 
enlightenment, we shouldn’t stoop to hobnobbing 
around with idols any more than we have to. As ] 
have said before, I am free from the shackles of supers- 
tition. I’m only suggesting that the paying of a few 
casual courtesies and perfunctory respects to an idol 
won’t do any harm. 

If, of course, in spite of these suggestions you 
insist on putting a bad-medicine idol on your din- 
ing room table or on your bedstead, go to it. Prop 
it up as you please, hang your hat over its ear, flick 
ashes in its belly button, jam a cigar-butt between its 
lips if you want to. But don’t be surprised if you 
drop dead of a belly-ache or if you become as impo- 
tent as a nonagenarian. I’m not telling you it’ll hap- 
pen—I’m just saying, don’t be surprised when it does. 


A Trek through the Hills .. . 


Continued from page 10 


seven children, all of whom were dispossessed to make 
a gringo holiday and six pesos. It turned out to 
be a single room and none too large; just wide en- 
ough to spread three serapes slightly overlapping, side 
by side. We had two serapes each; one for mat- 
tress, the other for covering. ‘‘Conveniences’’? No- 
where, and everywhere, we were informed. Our host 
returned to say he had placed the seforita’s bunk 
in the middle, with a eaballero chivalrously on each 
side. After twelve hours in the saddle conventions 
counted for little. We simply removed our shoes and 
sprawled. But we did not sleep. In the first place, 
the thirteen human beings we had penned up in the 
adjoining room kept seeking the great outdoors all 
through the night. In the second, the chamber was 
filled with horrible fluttering shapes, formed by the 
flickering taper lighting the shrine to St. Thomas, in 
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Mypical Rancho Hospitality 
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PASTITALIA 
We serve PREPARED DISHES of 
Spaghetti, Tallerini, Ravioli and 
Caneloni. 
Home Delivery Service 


CALLE DE LOPEZ No. 57-B 
(Betw. Victoria and Ayuntamiento) 
Eric, 12-44-57 Mex. 35-69-86 
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WELCOME TO 
“EL INCENDIO ” 


where you will find the finest 
and greatest assortment ot 


MEXICAN CURIOS 


with a special emphasis on 


CHARRO and CHINA POBLANA 








COSTUMES end SARAPES OF EVERY TYPE 


Hand-tooled leather, Silver, Copper, Onyx, 
and a varied stock of Mexican 


JEWELRY, WATCHES 


ABSOLUTELY the LOWEST PRICES 
Our reputation is built on 50 
years of honest dealing. 


EL INCENDIO 


Av. 5 de Mayo No. 10 


P. O. Box 76 50 Mexico, D. F. 











TOURISTS AND VISITORS 





IS THE PINNACLE OF MEXICAN LIQUORS! 
Try it! Call for it by its name at all bar rooms! 


Calle Arteaga 33. Tels. Eric. 18-58-78. Mex. 39-24-00. MEXICO. D. F. 








Alejandro P. Carrillo 
Bucareli No. 160. 
México, D. F. 
MEXICAN ARTICLES 
THAT COMBINE 
ART and BEAUTY 
with USEFULNESS. 


Wholesale Exportation since 1932 

















ATIENTION-STAMP COLLECTORS; 

The best place in Mexico for 

Stamps of Every Land, especially 
Mexican. Large Variety. 


Reasonable. 
Nicky’s Shop 
Ave. ay 18, office 202 
‘Across from Bellas Artes) 


Eric. 13-58-95 Mex. 35-05-99 
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the corner of the room. At the erack of dawn we ~ 


sprang up and rushed for our horses. 

Ahead of us again lay the everlasting hills. It 
was a new kind of country, but with rough sporting- 
going that required no end of patience and enduran- 
ce. Sharp ascents into the blue, taking hours to cross 
the backbone of a jagged mountain range; swaying 
along the brink of a canyon with eternity several 
thousand feet. straight below; following the course 
of a dry river bed that fell away dizzily for a mile 
or so below the horses’ hoofs; always dependent, and 
confident,on our undersized but faithful Spanish- 
bred horses. Occasionally we met herds of wild cat- 
tle including always a couple of belligerent bulls rea- 
dy to gore us, until our guide went after them with 
his ever-ready lariat, roping them and holding them 





To clothes your Child- 
ren with Elegance and 
Economy—come to Me- 
xico’s Leading Specia- 
lists. 

Beautiful assortment of Suits 


and Dresses—sturdy, smart, 
and perfect in workman- 


ship. 
GIFTS and TOYS 


PAY US A VISIT! 
Corn. Lépez & Victoria 
México, D. F. 
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to a tree until we had attained a safe distance. Drink- 
ing and sometimes bathing in mountain streams that 
were always clouded with thousands of rare butter- 
flies and hummingbirds. Refreshing ourselves on 
wild fruit, or plucking an occasional orchid that hung 
within reach. From desert to lush tropical growth 
and snow-clad peaks, in a single day. We met few 
wayfarers, who were neither friendly nor unfriendly; 
they grunted, ‘‘Adios!’’ and we responded, ‘‘ Adios, 
José! Adios, Maria!’’ for most of them were sure to 
be named after St. Joseph or the Virgin. We did not 
see enough snakes to frighten us, though deer, wild 
turkey and game birds were plentiful. Once we saw 
monkeys and frequently parrots and soaring eagles, 
although buzzards followed us day after day. 








INVALUABLE FOR YOUR 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


BACK NUMBERS OF 


Mexica n Life 


Handsomely beund in 
maroon fabricoid covers 


30.00‘ pesos in Mexico; 6 dollars 
in U.S. A., Post prepaid . 


MEXICAN Live 


Uruguay, 3 Mexico City 
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Drapery Fabrics 


























BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER AT FACTORY PRICES! 
BROCADES, GOBELINS, DAMASKS, BROCATELLES, SATINS. 


Luxurious fabrics suitable for draperies, furniture. bedroom 
ensembles, slip covers, in a beautiful variety of colors and patterns, 
for modern or traditional decor, 


THESE FABRICS ARE AS FINE AS THE BEST IMPORTED 


and are the kind decorators use to create rooms of distinction. 


BUYING FROM US YOU SAVE FROM 25 to 50%. 


Sales and Exposition Rooms: ARTICULO 123 No, 37-C 
(Corn. José Maric Marroqui. - Tel, 10-39-89) 


Factory: Pte, CARRANZA 157-BIS, Coyoacan, D. F. 
Tel. 10-53-86 


BRANCH IN MONTERREY, N. L.: Padre Mier Pnte, 319 
Tel. 81-10 





























Going to. Mexico? 


Seasoned travelers say: 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There is no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
fine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 
ing an all-time “on time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
clese to your eyes and as tar as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 
it fully, bec»use you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world’s best t.avel experts—courteous train and diner crews. 


Travel to “air-conditioned’’ Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


F. Alatorre O.G, de Velasco 
General Agent Assistant to Passenger Traffic Mor. 
2401 Transit Tower Bolivar 19, 


San Antonio, Texas Mexico City, D. F 
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